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A Study of the Use of the TOEFL iBT ® Test Speaking and 
Listening Scores for International Teaching Assistant 
Screening 

Elvis Wagner 

Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 


Although the speaking section of the TOEFL iBT® test is used by many universities to determine if international teaching assistants 
(ITAs) have the oral proficiency necessary to be classroom instructors, relatively few studies have investigated the validity of using 
TOEFL iBT scores for ITA screening. The primary purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness of using TOEFL iBT Speak¬ 
ing and Listening scores for ITAs in the context of an urban research university. This was accomplished by correlating the TOEFL 
iBT test scores with the scores obtained by prospective ITAs on local screening tests and student evaluations of ITAs’ language and 
teaching competence and by using the TOEFL iBT test scores as predictors of ITA teaching performance as measured by student eval¬ 
uations. Given that listening comprehension is an important aspect of instructional language competence, both TOEFL iBT Speaking 
and TOEFL iBT Listening scores were used as predictors. The development of ITAs’ oral proficiency over a semester in an English- 
speaking environment was also examined by comparing their TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores at the beginning and at the 
end of their first semester as ITAs. The results indicate that TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores correlate moderately with the 
local screening exam, but more importantly, the results indicate that TOEFL iBT Listening might be a better predictor of teaching 
competence. Although TOEFL iBT Speaking scores did not correlate with or predict the various measures of teaching competence, 
TOEFL iBT Listening scores did. In addition, the study found that ITAs living and teaching in an English-speaking environment did 
make measurable gains in oral proficiency over the course of a 3-month period. Although these gains were relatively small, and the 
listening score gains were not statistically significant, this is the first study that has actually tried to measure the improvement in ITAs’ 
oral proficiency while living and studying (and sometimes teaching) on campus. The importance of this study goes beyond the local 
context. This is the first study to examine the relationship between TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores and instructional perfor¬ 
mance of ITAs, thus serving as a validation study of the use of the TOEFL iBT test for ITA placement purposes. The study also offers 
insights into ITAs’ development of oral proficiency once they are in an English-speaking environment, which can serve as a basis for 
future ITA curriculum development. 

Keywords International teaching assistants; assessing listening; assessing speaking; test validation; oral language proficiency; 
teaching competence 
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To be a competent university instructor in an English-medium university, a person needs to have a certain level of oral 
proficiency in English. The best way to determine if a nonnative speaker of English has that necessary oral proficiency is an 
issue with which politicians, university administrators, and English as a second language (ESL) professionals have grappled 
for decades. Recent research (e.g., Butler, Eignor, Jones, McNamara, & Suomi, 2000; Farnsworth, 2013; Rosenfeld, Leung, 
& Oltman, 2001; Wylie & Tannenbaum, 2006) has examined the use of the speaking scores of the TOEFL iBT® test as a 
measure of speaking ability in an academic target language use (TLU) domain for international teaching assistants (ITAs). 
More specifically, Xi (2007, 2008) conducted a criterion-related validity study of the use of TOEFL iBT Speaking scores 
and locally administered screening tests as measures of ITA placement. Xi established that the relationships between 
the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores and local ITA screening scores were moderately strong, although the strengths of the 
relationships differed across the four settings. 

The present study sought to investigate the use of the TOEFL iBT scores as an initial screening measure for ITAs at 
Temple University, while extending Xi’s (2007,2008) research in three ways. First, given that listening comprehension is an 
important aspect of instructional language competence, this study examined the use of both TOEFL iBT Listening scores 
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and TOEFL iBT Speaking scores for ITA screening purposes. Second, this study included measures of ITAs’ instructional 
performance (rather than just their performance on local screening tests) to investigate the predictive validity of the 
TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores. Third, because it is widely assumed that living, working, and studying in 
an English-speaking environment should lead to significant gains in learners’ oral proficiency, assessments of ITAs’ oral 
proficiency (as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores) at the beginning and at the end of their first 
semester as ITAs were conducted. 


Review of the Literature 

Oral Proficiency Requirements of International Teaching Assistants 

As a result of complaints from undergraduate students about the lack of oral proficiency of ITAs, a number of states passed 
legislation in the 1980s and 1990s mandating that all classroom instructors in higher education who are not native speakers 
of English be certified as having a certain level of English proficiency before they can assume teaching responsibilities 
(Oppenheim, 1998; Thomas & Monoson, 1991). Numerous studies (e.g., Dick & Robinson, 1994; Monoson & Thomas, 
1993; Xi, 2007,2008) have investigated how different university ITA programs responded to these mandates and the setting 
of minimal levels of oral proficiency. These studies have found variation in how the different programs respond to the 
mandates, but the most common model seems to include an initial screening that requires potential ITAs to demonstrate 
their oral proficiency by scoring at a certain level on a standardized English proficiency test such as the TOEFL iBT test, 
Pearson Test of English Academic, or International English Language Testing System (IELTS; Farnsworth & Wagner, 
2013) as part of the application for admission. Farnsworth and Wagner found that while all four components of the 
TOEFL iBT were used for admissions purposes, usually only the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores were used for ITA screening 
purposes. In other words, when the prospective ITA applied to the university as a student, all four of the TOEFL iBT 
subscores were considered, but only the speaking score was used when that same prospective ITA was screened to be an 
instructor. 

Most second language acquisition researchers and language testers (e.g., Douglas, 2000; Wagner, 2010a, 2014a) would 
agree that the oral skills of listening and speaking are highly interrelated. Similarly, most educators would agree that 
teaching involves more than just lecturing to students; rather, effective teaching demands that teachers interact with their 
students and be able to comprehend and respond to their students’ questions and comments (Elder, 1993). Studies that 
have investigated the teaching that ITAs are required to do invariably include listening and responding to students’ ques¬ 
tions and engaging in interactive conversations with students as part of the TLU domain (e.g., Gorsuch, 2003,2006; Hoekje 
& Linnell, 1994; Papajohn, 2006; Saif, 2002). Myers (1994) described how important it is for ITAs to be able to respond 
appropriately to students’ questions, and Plakans (1997) described how undergraduate students reported being most frus¬ 
trated by their ITAs’ inability to answer the students’ questions. Plough, Briggs, and Van Bonn (2010) performed a study 
investigating the Graduate Student Instructor Oral English Test, which is a language proficiency examination with a teach¬ 
ing TLU domain and is used for ITA screening. They investigated which language abilities predicted success on the test and 
found that listening comprehension was the greatest predictor of success. Similarly, Elder (1993) investigated how well the 
IELTS test performed as a predictor of performance in a teacher education program. She found that the IELTS Listening 
section correlated more highly (r = .40) with first-semester progress ratings in the teacher education program than the 
other IELTS scores (global, reading, writing, speaking). Elder also found that the IELTS Listening scores correlated more 
highly (r = .29) than any of the other IELTS scores with second-semester progress ratings. She reasoned that listening 
ability is necessary for “survival in the interactive classroom environment” (p. 77). Xi’s (2008) study investigated this issue 
in an ITA context when she analyzed the locally developed teaching simulation tests that were used for ITA selection at 
four different ITA programs, and all four of these tests included listening comprehension or question handling (or both) 
as part of the scoring rubrics. 

Except perhaps in a very small number of “pure” lecture courses, a competent teacher needs to be able to listen and 
respond to students’ questions and concerns, and listening ability is recognized as an integral component of teaching 
competence. Yet most ITA programs that rely on large-scale standardized tests (such as the TOEFL iBT or IELTS) to 
assess potential ITAs’ language proficiency seem to have focused exclusively on candidates’ speaking scores when judging 
a prospective ITA’s oral proficiency and readiness to teach. In other words, these programs require that ITAs score at a cer¬ 
tain level on the speaking sections of these tests but no corresponding minimum listening score are mandated (Farnsworth 
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& Wagner, 2013). Interestingly, Douglas (1997), in his monograph devoted to issues related to testing speaking ability 
in academic contexts, questions the usefulness of separating speaking and listening scores, suggesting that the reported 
scores for the two skills be combined. It should be noted that the speaking section of the TOEFL iBT (described later) does 
indeed involve both listening and speaking; two of the six speaking tasks require test takers to listen to a text and then 
provide an oral response. Thus, although separate speaking and listening scores are reported with the TOEFL iBT, at least 
to some extent, the scores are interdependent. Yet those ITA programs that do use the TOEFL iBT scores for ITA screening 
purposes seem to use only the speaking scores (Farnsworth & Wagner, 2013). As Powers and Powers (2015) argued, while 
in some contexts it might be advisable to assess English proficiency in a single area (e.g., speaking), using a more compre¬ 
hensive assessment approach in which additional skills (speaking, listening, reading, and writing) are assessed can result 
in better predictions of a test taker’s competence in a particular domain. In the ITA teaching domain, because teaching 
obviously involves both speaking and listening ability, it would seem advantageous to include both speaking and listening 
TOEFL iBT scores as predictors of teaching competence. 

International Teaching Assistant Screening and Preparation 

In addition or as an alternative to the TOEFL iBT, many ITA programs require that prospective ITAs take and pass locally 
administered screening tests as a way of demonstrating oral proficiency in English. As noted earlier, a typical ITA screen¬ 
ing process involves all prospective ITAs taking a proficiency exam (e.g., the TOEFL iBT) as part of the application for 
admission. Generally, the cut score for admission to the university is lower than the cut score for being an ITA. As a result, 
some potential ITAs are accepted to the university but might not meet the ITA oral proficiency requirement. Xi (2008) 
described how the rationale of many universities and ITA programs is to set these initial ITA cut scores relatively high to 
minimize Type 1 errors. The ITA programs want to err on the side of caution in determining the level of English profi¬ 
ciency needed to perform instructional duties; it is better to set the cut scores too high (a Type 2 error) than to set them 
too low (a Type 1 error). A Type 2 error is harmful to the individual ITA, but a Type 1 error might be harmful to a large 
number of undergraduate students who would be taught by an ITA whose English proficiency is inadequate. In addition, 
the Type 2 errors can be mitigated, because even if the ITAs do not meet the high cut scores on these initial screening 
measures, they will still have a chance to demonstrate their oral proficiency through local screening exams. If the potential 
ITA does not score high enough on the TOEFL iBT Speaking section, many universities will require the potential ITA to 
take a local screening exam once he or she arrives on campus. Often, but not always, these local screening exams involve 
a teaching simulation. If he or she does not meet the cut score on this local screening exam, the potential ITA will usually 
be required to take and pass an ITA training or preparation course. 

The requirements of this ITA training course obviously vary from university to university; often this course is a for- 
credit course (usually three credits) with a curriculum that focuses on teaching English oral skills as well as good ped¬ 
agogical practices. Typically there is some sort of culminating assessment that requires the ITA to perform a teaching 
simulation in a language for specific purposes (LSP) model (Farnsworth, 2013; Farnsworth & Wagner, 2013); that is, the 
culminating assessments usually require the potential ITAs to demonstrate their oral proficiency through a performance 
assessment where they teach a simulated lesson in their field to a group of students (Farnsworth, 2013; Schmidgall, 2013). 
Some universities utilize a stronger LSP test (Douglas, 2000), where teaching competence is part of the evaluation of 
the assessment, whereas other universities use a weaker version, where the performance test involves a teaching context 
but teaching competence is not part of the construct being assessed and not part of the scoring rubric. Although most 
ITA training courses require this culminating teaching simulation assessment, there is a lively debate in the field about 
whether teaching competence should be part of the assessment (Bailey, 1985; Farnsworth, 2013; Hoekje & Williams, 1992; 
Saif, 2002; Schmidgall, 2013). In other words, although teaching pedagogical skills seems to be on the curricula of almost 
all ITA preparation classes, the culminating assessment of these classes may or may not include the assessment of teaching 
competence. The argument against the inclusion of teaching competence is based on the notion that assessing teaching 
competence is inherently unfair to nonnative speakers of English, in that native-speaking teaching assistants do not have 
to demonstrate teaching competence before assuming instructional duties (Bailey, 1985; Farnsworth, 2013; Hoekje & 
Williams, 1992; Saif, 2002). In contrast, the argument for including teaching competence in the scoring of the culminat¬ 
ing assessment seems to be that the ITAs (and their students) would benefit from learning good pedagogical practices, 
and if pedagogy is part of the curricula for these ITA preparation classes, it is logical to include teaching competence on 
the final assessment. 
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One study that investigated the effectiveness of ITA training programs was conducted by Oppenheim (1998). She had 
89 prospective ITAs take a teaching performance assessment in which they taught a simulated introductory class in their 
discipline to a group of undergraduate students. This teaching performance was videotaped. The prospective ITAs then 
completed a teaching seminar for ITAs that included 24 hours of lectures, workshops, and role plays that focused on 
teaching goals that fostered active student learning. After completing this preparatory teaching seminar, the ITAs then 
participated in a second teaching performance assessment in which they were again videotaped teaching a simulated intro¬ 
ductory class in their discipline to a group of undergraduate students. A different group of undergraduate students then 
watched the videotapes of the lessons and scored the ITAs’ teaching performance using a teaching effectiveness scale that 
had four subscales: pedagogy, interpersonal skills, linguistic characteristics, and the students’ familiarity with the concepts 
covered. Paired sample F-tests were used to compare scores on the preteaching seminar performance assessments with 
scores on the postteaching seminar performance assessments. Oppenheim found a relatively small (but statistically signif¬ 
icant) improvement in scores on the teaching effectiveness scale. The 89 ITAs scored higher on the assessment after taking 
the ITA teaching seminar (M = 3.50, SD = .78) than they did before taking the teaching seminar (M = 3.13, SD= .86). She 
concluded that the preparatory ITA teaching seminar did lead to increased teaching ability for the ITAs who took the 
class. 

Halleck and Moder (1995) investigated how the TOEFL ® test correlates with and predicts performance on a local ITA 
performance assessment. The ITA performance assessment in their study was the “ITA test,” which is very similar to the 
TEACH test used in the current study. This ITA test involved a teaching simulation, which was then scored on presentation 
language skills, teaching skills, and interactive language skills. Halleck and Moder found that although the TOEFL test 
correlated moderately with the three components of the ITA test (r = .56 - .58, p < .05) and moderately for the total ITA 
test scores (r = .57, p < .05), the TOEFL test was not a good predictor of ITA test scores when it was used as a predictor 
variable (along with oral proficiency interview [OPI] scores) in a linear regression. Whereas the OPI scores accounted for 
77% of the variation in total ITA test scores, the TOEFL test only contributed 2%. However, this study was from 1995, 
when there was not a speaking component to the TOEFL test, and thus it is not particularly surprising that the TOEFL test 
would not be a good predictor of teaching competence, especially for a teaching competence test that explicitly includes 
an interactive language skills component. 

Two recent and more relevant studies have investigated how the TOEFL iBT correlates with and predicts performance 
on these local ITA placement performance assessments. Xi (2008) explored the validity of using TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores as a screening measure for initial ITA placement by examining the relationship between TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores and locally administered ITA placement exams at four different U.S. universities. These locally administered exams 
varied in their focus. Some attempted to measure test takers’ oral proficiency only, whereas others were broader assess¬ 
ments of teaching preparedness, including the assessment of nonlinguistic factors such as teaching ability and knowledge 
of American classroom norms. Not surprisingly, Xi found that the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores were more closely corre¬ 
lated with those local assessments that had linguistically driven rubrics and less closely correlated with local assessments 
with rubrics that included nonlinguistic aspects related to teaching. In addition, Xi used regression analyses to examine 
how well TOEFL iBT Speaking scores worked to sort potential ITAs into the different assignment categories (nonpass, 
provisional pass, clear pass). She found that TOEFL iBT Speaking scores were significant predictors of and accurate in 
classifying the ITAs’ assignment categories. Xi’s study provided substantial evidence for the validity of using TOEFL iBT 
Speaking scores for ITA screening. However, although the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores might be adequate in predicting 
outcomes in relation to local screening measures, Xi also acknowledged that the teaching simulation tests are more rele¬ 
vant for the screening of ITAs and for diagnostic purposes. Xi’s study was a criterion-related validity study of the speaking 
section of the TOEFL iBT and did not utilize outcome variables that included student evaluations of their instructor or 
classroom observation assessments, and Xi specifically called for further research that uses student evaluation of ITAs in 
their classrooms. 

Similarly, Farnsworth (2013) investigated the validity of using TOEFL iBT Speaking scores for ITA certification pur¬ 
poses. He argued that evidence supporting the use of TOEFL iBT Speaking for this purpose has not yet been collected and 
that this type of research needs to be conducted to support a validation argument, because the type of language abilities 
that successful instructors and teaching assistants need might be very different from the language abilities needed to be 
successful as a student. Using data from Xi’s (2008) study, Farnsworth (2013) examined the extent to which the TOEFL 
iBT Speaking assessment measured the same construct as the TOP™ test of oral proficiency, a local ITA screening exam. 
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The TOP was one of the local exams investigated by Xi (2008) and does not include teaching competence in the scoring 
of the exam. 

Utilizing factor analysis, Farnsworth (2013) concluded that the best model of speaking proficiency measured by the 
TOEFL iBT Speaking section was a one-factor model (oral language proficiency), whereas the factor structure for the 
TOP involved a higher order single factor (oral language proficiency) that loaded on three factors: pronunciation, gram¬ 
mar/vocabulary, and rhetorical competence (e.g., extended discourse, organization, and question handling). Farnsworth 
then used structural equation modeling to examine the two tests and found a higher order factor model, where the TOP 
second-order factor loaded onto the TOEFL speaking ability factor. Farnsworth concluded that, to a large extent, the 
TOEFL iBT Speaking section and the TOP were measuring the same construct (overall general oral language ability) and 
argued that the study provides evidence that TOEFL iBT Speaking scores can be used to make valid inferences about the 
oral language ability of the test takers and their ability to be ITAs. However, the author was also careful to note that this is 
a tentative conclusion, because the TOEFL iBT Speaking section obviously does not assess “candidates’ ability to interact 
with a live interlocutor, manage discourse, and so on” (p. 288). Farnsworth also stated that there is a need for research that 
links “TOEFL speaking scores directly to real-life criterion measures of ITA language performance, such as undergraduate 
ratings of their ITAs’ comprehensibility” (pp. 286-287), and that a very useful study would be to compare TOEFL iBT 
Speaking scores with the ratings of ITA performance by students, faculty, or trained observers. 

Another component of the issue of ITA screening and preparation relates to the overall premise of these ITA preparation 
courses, which seems to be that a semester of intensive language training and instruction in effective pedagogy will prepare 
the potential ITAs to serve in some instructional capacity, including leading their own classes as instructors. Although 
each ITA program has different requirements for passing their respective ITA preparation courses, many of the courses 
culminate with a teaching simulation assessment where the potential ITA demonstrates his or her teaching skills and 
English oral proficiency. Again, the implication is that this semester of language training and instruction in pedagogy 
will result in increased oral proficiency for the ITAs. Indeed, the students in these classes had to enroll in the classes 
because their scores on the initial language proficiency screenings were too low, and passing the ITA preparation class 
would then imply that their language proficiency had increased to the necessary level. Although it is difficult to ascertain 
the information, it seems that few ITA programs do actually assess the extent to which their ITAs in preparation improve 
their oral proficiency over their preparation period. In other words, although tests like the TOEFL iBT are often used for 
initial screening of ITAs’ oral proficiency, no ITA programs seem to use the TOEFL iBT to measure ITAs’ improvement 
in oral proficiency as a result of the semester of intense language training (Farnsworth & Wagner, 2013), and thus little 
empirical evidence shows that the students’ English proficiency actually does improve over the course of this semester of 
training. 

Undergraduates' Evaluation and Perceptions of International Teaching Assistants 

Although ITA programs provide numerous types of training (both in language and pedagogy) for ITAs to prepare them for 
teaching duties, the ultimate judges of ITAs’ language proficiency and preparedness to teach are the undergraduates who 
take their classes and complete student evaluations. Numerous studies (e.g., Abraham & Plakans, 1988; Briggs & Hofer, 
1991; Davis, 1991; Hinofotis & Bailey, 1981; Inglis, 1993; Rubin, 1992; Schmidgall, 2013) have investigated undergraduates’ 
evaluations of ITAs, with the results suggesting that undergraduates’ perceptions of ITAs’ oral proficiency affect their 
perception and evaluation of the ITAs’ teaching ability (often negatively, and often unfairly). 

One study that investigated how ITAs’ scores of oral proficiency correspond to scores of their teaching competence 
was conducted by Oppenheim (1998). She correlated the scores of 89 ITAs on a test of oral English proficiency with their 
scores on a teaching effectiveness test. The test of oral proficiency had four scales (pronunciation, worth 30% of the overall 
grade; grammar, 20%; fluency, 10%; and comprehensibility, 40%). The teaching effectiveness test involved a group of 
undergraduates evaluating the ITA’s teaching performance on a videotaped simulated lesson using a teaching effectiveness 
scale that had four subscales: pedagogy, interpersonal skills, linguistic characteristics, and the students’ familiarity with 
the concepts covered. Oppenheim found only a weak correlation (r = .25) between the ITAs’ scores on the oral proficiency 
test and their scores on the teaching effectiveness test. The correlation was only slightly higher between the scores on the 
oral proficiency test and the linguistic characteristics subscale of the teaching effectiveness scale (r = .33). 

Another study that examined how undergraduate students rated the oral proficiency of their ITA instructors was con¬ 
ducted by Schmidgall (2013). Using a confirmatory factor analysis approach, Schmidgall explored how both speaker- and 
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listener-related factors affected the undergraduate students’ perceptions and judgments of the comprehensibility of the 
ITAs. The undergraduate students were part of the scoring panel (as naive raters) of ITAs taking their teaching perfor¬ 
mance test (the TOP test) as the culminating project for their ITA preparation class. Schmidgall found that the students’ 
perceptions of the ITAs’ comprehensibility were affected by a number of speaker factors (oral proficiency, teaching effec¬ 
tiveness, teacher personality) and a number of listener factors (attitudes toward the speaker and interest in and familiarity 
with the topic being taught). In summary, both construct-relevant and construct-irrelevant factors influenced the stu¬ 
dents’ assessments of the ITAs’ comprehensibility. In Schmidgall’s refined model of interactional language use and ITA 
speaker comprehensibility, fully 26% of the variance in the ITAs’ comprehensibility was predicted by the factors related 
to the ITAs’ teaching ability and style (teacher personality), while the speaker’s pronunciation only predicted 13% of the 
variance. Schmidgall concluded that because the naive student ratings of comprehensibility were influenced so dramati¬ 
cally by teaching factors and the teaching context, which, in theory, are not construct relevant for a test of oral proficiency, 
it is necessary to define the construct within a model of LSP ability (Douglas, 2000). For assessment purposes, the con¬ 
text in which the language is used and the strategic competence of the speaker within that context greatly influence the 
measurement of a test taker’s ability in that particular domain. 

Two somewhat dated studies have investigated directly the extent to which the undergraduates’ evaluations of their 
ITAs’ oral proficiency correlate with those same undergraduates’ evaluations of the ITAs’ teaching competence. Bailey 
(1983) had undergraduate students fill out a questionnaire rating their ITAs’ oral proficiency (including pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary). She correlated these oral proficiency scores with the ITAs’ official teaching evaluation scores 
(the student evaluation of teaching) and found a weak to moderate correlation (r = .46, p < .01). Bailey also correlated 
the teaching effectiveness scores (the student evaluation of teaching) with Foreign Service Institute (FSI) oral interview 
scores (grammar, pronunciation, fluency, and vocabulary). She found a weak and not statistically significant correlation 
between the teaching effectiveness and overall FSI oral interview scores (r = . 18, n.s.). 

Inglis (1993) also investigated the correlation between ITAs’ teaching competence and oral proficiency. In her study, 
615 undergraduates evaluated the speech of their 16 ITAs using an eight-item questionnaire (speech evaluation scores). 
The teaching performance of the 16 ITAs was evaluated using official end-of-semester student evaluations. In addition, 
Inglis used the SPEAK ® test to get an objective measure of the ITAs’ oral proficiency. She found that the undergraduates’ 
speech evaluation scores of the ITAs correlated moderately strongly with the teaching scores (r= .72, p < .01) and that 
the ITAs’ SPEAK test scores correlated moderately with undergraduates’ evaluations of their ITAs’ oral proficiency (the 
speech evaluation scores; r = .57, p < .05). However, similar to Bailey’s (1983) findings, the objective measure of the ITAs’ 
oral proficiency (their SPEAK test scores) did not correlate (r = .15, n.s.) with their teaching scores. 

Unfortunately, student evaluations of their instructors’ teaching competence are often unreliable and prone to partic¬ 
ular student biases, causing the inferences made from their results to be of dubious validity (Marsh, 1984; Rubin, 1992). 
Studies have found that evaluation of ITAs’ teaching performance is affected by the undergraduate evaluators’ native lan¬ 
guages, grade point averages (GPAs), grade expectations, and amount of contact with nonnative speakers (Carrier et al., 
1990; Jacobs & Friedman, 1988; Plakans, 1997). In addition, numerous studies (e.g., K. Brown, 1992; Nelson, 1992; Rubin, 
1992, 2002; Rubin & Smith, 1990; Schmidgall, 2013; Yook & Albert, 1999) have demonstrated how students’ evaluations 
of their instructors can be negatively influenced by their personal and cultural attitudes rather than being based solely on 
language and teaching ability. 

Kang, Rubin, and Lindemann (2014) examined how undergraduate students’ ratings of ITAs’ comprehensibility and 
level of accentedness might be affected by the undergraduates’ attitudes toward nonnative speech. They found that under¬ 
graduate students who engaged in positive intergroup contact (cooperative problem-solving exercises with ITAs) sub¬ 
sequently tended to rate the teaching competence and comprehensibility of ITAs more highly than did undergraduate 
students who did not engage in the positive intergroup contact intervention. 

Obviously, the use of undergraduate students’ evaluations of their (ITA) instructors is problematic, and the literature 
has suggested that it would be useful for researchers to use other criterion measures of ITAs’ teaching performance in 
addition to and in conjunction with student evaluations. Nevertheless, although these undergraduate evaluations are often 
unreliable, biased, and problematic, they are the primary or even sole measure of teaching competence, not only for ITAs 
but also for all university instructors, in real-life academic contexts. Indeed, these evaluations are used for a number 
of high-stakes decisions, including hiring and rehiring instructors and even promotion and tenure decisions, and thus, 
although using student evaluations of teaching competence is problematic and even suspect, in many universities, they are 
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used as the ultimate arbiters of teaching competence. Those ITAs who consistently receive poor undergraduate student 
evaluations of their teaching are less likely to be retained as instructors than those ITAs who receive higher evaluations. 


Development of Oral Proficiency 

Relatively little information is available about the extent to which ITAs’ oral proficiency improves over the course of their 
studies and employment. As stated in a previous section, there is a widespread belief that ITAs’ oral proficiency improves 
as they live and study in an English-language environment, and many ITA programs incorporate this belief when setting 
cut scores on different oral proficiency assessments (Wylie & Tannenbaum, 2006; Xi, 2008). Potential ITAs who achieve 
the prescribed cut scores are allowed to teach, whereas those whose scores fall below the designated cut scores are not 
allowed to teach or have reduced teaching roles, such as individual student tutoring. Those potential ITAs who score below 
or near the cut scores are often required to take an ITA training course, usually focusing on oral proficiency and teaching 
skills. On successful completion of this course, they are then allowed to teach. The assumption here seems to be that this 
semester of living and studying in an English-speaking environment, in combination with the targeted training, will give 
the prospective ITAs the increased oral proficiency necessary to be classroom instructors. 

Although this would seem to be an empirical question, the only published research on the gains in oral proficiency that 
ITAs might make after a semester of learning (and teaching) in a North American university appears to be Halleck and 
Moder (1995). They examined 15 potential ITAs who were placed into a semester-long ITA training class that focused 
on language skills, cultural awareness, and “compensation strategies to overcome language problems” (p. 748) as well as 
teaching strategies. The 15 test takers took the ITA test (similar to the TEACH test used in the current study) before the 
class started and again at the end of the class. Halleck and Moder found that, as a group, the 15 ITAs scored higher on the 
end-of-class ITA test in all three categories (presentation language skills, interactive language skills, and teaching skills). 
However, Halleck and Moder concluded that the higher ability test takers (those seven ITAs who scored highest on the 
initial ITA test) seemed to benefit more from the ITA preparation class than did the seven ITAs who scored lowest on 
the initial ITA test, especially in relation to teaching skills. They argued that this demonstrated that there seems to be a 
minimum threshold of language ability below which ITA training might not be all that useful for potential ITAs. Although 
Halleck and Moder’s study is very informative in investigating the improvement in language proficiency over the course 
of a semester-long ITA preparation class, empirical studies have not directly investigated ITA oral language improvement 
through measurements on large-scale, standardized proficiency assessments like the TOEFL iBT or IELTS. 

However, numerous studies have investigated gains in proficiency by second language (L2) learners after a semester 
in an immersion environment. Often these studies (Freed, 1995; Segalowitz & Freed, 2004; Towell, Hawkins, & Bazer- 
gui, 1996) have examined the extent to which American foreign language learners in a study abroad context improve in 
their oral proficiency. Overall, these studies suggest that these types of learners make quite limited gains after one or two 
semesters of study abroad. Freed (1998) performed a review of the study abroad studies and found that most reported 
only limited gains in oral proficiency for the L2 learners in the study abroad context. More importantly, she found that 
there was a great amount of individual variation in oral proficiency gains and that the gains were primarily in greater ease 
and confidence in speaking (i.e., greater abundance of speech, faster speech rate, and fewer disfluent pauses). Freed also 
concluded that the research is lacking about the changes in structural accuracy and suggested that, for more advanced 
learners, there is little change in grammatical accuracy. 

For L2 learners of English, the results overall are similar. Derwing, Munro, and Thomson (2008) investigated the devel¬ 
opment of two groups of ESL learners’ fluency and comprehensibility over a 22-month period and found that one group 
(Slavic language speakers) demonstrated only a very small increase in fluency and comprehensibility, whereas the second 
group’s (Chinese speakers) fluency and comprehensibility did not improve over the same period. The authors attributed 
this lack of oral proficiency development in part to the learners’ lack of exposure to English outside of their ESL class¬ 
rooms. Similarly, O’Loughlin and Arkoudis (2009) investigated the IELTS score gains made by nonnative speakers of 
English after a course of study at an Australian university and found (similar to Freed’s findings reported earlier) that 
there was a great deal of individual variation in the amount of language gain but, as a group, the participants’ gains were 
surprisingly limited, even after a number of years in English-speaking academic environments. The participants improved 
the most in listening and reading, with much smaller gains in writing and speaking. Elder and O’Loughlin (2003) inves¬ 
tigated the band score gains on the IELTS after a 10- to 12-week intensive English-language study program in Australia 
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and New Zealand. The overall findings were that the students made very limited gains in their English proficiency. Elder 
and O’Loughlin found that listening was the skill with the greatest gain, whereas reading had the lowest level of gain. 

Ling, Powers, and Adler (2014) investigated the development of proficiency of two different groups of English-language 
learners: a group of Chinese high school English as a foreign language (EFL) learners over a 9-month period and a group 
of ESL learners in an intensive English-language course in the United States over a 6-month period. Similar to the present 
study, the participants took the TOEFL iBT the beginning of the study and again at the end of the study to investigate how 
much the proficiency of the participants had increased. The researchers found that both groups made substantial gains 
as measured by the effect sizes of the TOEFL iBT score gains. The group of Chinese high school EFL learners improved 
substantially on the reading and listening sections of the TOEFL iBT but less on the writing and speaking sections. In 
contrast, the group of ESL learners improved substantially on the speaking and writing sections, but less so on the reading 
and listening sections. According to Ling et al., these results suggest that the immersive environment for the ESL students 
might be more useful in improving students’ productive (speaking and writing) abilities and have less of an impact on 
their receptive abilities, whereas the EFL instruction in China might focus more on developing learners’ receptive skills. 
Ling et al. also investigated the study habits of the participants and found (perhaps not surprisingly) that those learners 
who spent greater amounts of time studying outside the classroom tended to have higher test scores and greater gains in 
the scores in general. The authors also concluded that the TOEFL iBT is able to measure the improvement that learners 
make in their English proficiency. 

For most of the ESL studies cited earlier, the conditions would be considered ideal for optimal language learning; 
that is, the learners were in an immersion environment, surrounded by the target language. These learners lived in a 
country where the target language was spoken and were also attending college or university and taking classes in the 
target language (except for the subjects of Derwing et al.’s, 2008, study), and thus the learners had the opportunity to 
learn in the classroom as well as naturalistically. Ranta and Meckelborg (2013) argued that “living in an environment 
where the target language is used daily is expected to provide abundant opportunities for learners to engage in target- 
language use, resulting in an enhanced ability to understand and produce fluent, colloquial speech” (p. 2). Nevertheless, 
the learners in the studies cited (other than the Ling et al., 2014, study) made, at best, only limited gains in proficiency. 
In trying to interpret these limited gains, a common conclusion by the researchers was that even though the participants 
were in an immersion setting, they still had surprisingly little interaction with target language speakers outside of the 
classroom. Focusing on undergraduate and graduate L2 learners in English-speaking countries, a number of studies (e.g., 
Cheng & Fox, 2008; Myles & Cheng, 2003; Ranta & Meckelborg, 2013; Trice, 2004) have found that these L2 learners 
often have limited interaction with native English speakers and, consequently, less exposure to English than would be 
expected. Freed (1998) concluded that study abroad learners’ “interactions with native speakers may be far less intense 
and frequent than was once assumed” (p. 50). Even the results of the Ling et al. (2014) study, which found the ESL learners 
making substantial gains in their English proficiency over the course of their study, suggest that the learners who engaged 
in the most out-of-classroom study seemed to improve the most, but the authors also concluded that engagement does not 
guarantee success, because “simply associating with native English-speaking peers (or faculty members who are proficient 
English users) does not make students more efficient English learners” (p. 14). 

This issue of the amount of interaction international students have on campus with native English speakers was the 
specific focus of Ranta and Meckelborg’s (2013) study. They conducted a 6-month longitudinal study of 17 Chinese 
graduate students at a Canadian university (and some of these participants were ITAs). Whereas previous studies of 
immersion learners’ amount of interaction with English speakers and exposure to English relied on diary reports and 
questionnaires, the researchers in this study used a computerized language log to quantify the participants’ amount of 
interaction in and exposure to English. This system led to a much more reliable quantification of the participants’ inter¬ 
action and exposure to English than previous studies. Not surprisingly, the study found that the amount of English 
used by the participants varied according to the different activities in which they were engaged (i.e., English for aca¬ 
demic work, attending class, teaching assistant/research assistant activities; more Mandarin use for social interaction, 
recreation, and daily life). An interesting finding is that the amount of daily use of English by the participants actually 
decreased slightly over the 6-month period. The study also found a great deal of variation in the amount of English 
used among the 17 participants in different activities, including in the time spent watching movies or TV in English, 
reading for pleasure in English, and total oral interactions in English, and fully half of the participants reported doing 
no reading for pleasure in English. The authors concluded that although the participants spent more hours each day 
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using English than their first language (LI), the quality of the exposure was often low, although this varied greatly by 
individual. 

A final issue related to the development of ITAs’ oral proficiency that must be addressed is the difficulty in reliably 
assessing the development of oral proficiency over a relatively small time frame. Zhang (2008) investigated the reliability 
and validity of the TOEFL iBT by performing repeater analyses on the scores of 12,385 test takers who took the TOEFL 
iBT two times within a 1-month period in 2007. Zhang found that the increase in scores from the first test to the second 
test was very small for the overall test and that the gains in the scores on the speaking, listening, and writing components 
of the TOEFL iBT were smaller than the gains on the reading section of the test. These results suggest that the TOEFL 
iBT Speaking and Listening sections are reliable measures of oral proficiency. Indeed, Ling et al. (2014) used the TOEFL 
iBT to assess ESL learner development over a 6-month period and EFL learner development over a 9-month period and 
concluded that the TOEFL iBT “can capture changes (or improvement) in English-language skills as a result of learning 
and instruction” (p. 13). 

In conclusion, this review of the literature makes clear a number of points in relation to the use of TOEFL iBT scores for 
ITA screening and informs the research focus of the present study. First, although there is much theoretical justification for 
the use of both TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores for ITA screening purposes, it seems that all the ITA programs 
reported in the literature that do use the TOEFL iBT scores for screening purposes rely on the TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores exclusively. Second, although a number of useful and informative validation studies have been conducted on the 
use of TOEFL iBT scores for ITA placement purposes, there is a need for the inclusion of outcome measures of both 
language and teaching competence in these validation studies. Related to this idea of including outcome measures of 
teaching competence, although formal student evaluations of instructional competence are a necessary outcome measure 
to include in these studies (because they are so prevalent and because they are used to make high-stakes decisions), these 
formalized and institutional student evaluations are problematic for a number of reasons. Thus, alternative measures of 
language and teaching competence, including focused student evaluations, as well as objective observers’ evaluations of 
teaching and language competence, would be useful outcome measures to incorporate into the validation studies. Finally, 
there is a surprisingly significant gap in the literature regarding the oral proficiency development of ITAs over the course of 
a semester of training and teaching. Although many ITA programs seem to take for granted that potential ITAs will show 
marked increases in oral proficiency from taking an ITA class and living and studying on a university campus, almost no 
research has actually tried to quantify the gains in oral proficiency that ITAs make. 

Research Questions 

Based on this review of the literature, the following research questions were formulated to guide the current study: 

1. To what extent do TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores correspond to other criterion measures of ITA teaching 
preparedness used at Temple University? 

2. To what extent do TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores correspond to measures of ITAs’ classroom teaching 
performance? 

3. What gains in oral proficiency (as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores) do ITAs make after a 
semester of ITA training and/or teaching? 


Method 

This study has two major components, and two different sets of data were collected. The first set of data consists of existing 
data that were compiled from Temple University databases. Data for this part of the study were from the Fall 2006 semester 
through the Spring 2012 semester. The second set of data consists of new data collected specifically for this study, from 
the Fall 2009, Spring 2010, Fall 2010, Spring 2011, Fall 2011, and Spring 2012 semesters. 

Participants 

In any given year, approximately 30 prospective ITAs come to Temple University. These ITAs are graduate students (usually 
in doctoral programs, although some are in master’s programs) generally ranging in age from 21 to 30 years. They come 
from a variety of countries, including China (approximately 40%), India (approximately 20%), Iran (approximately 10%), 
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Table 1 English Proficiency Requirements for International Teaching Assistants (ITAs) at Temple University 


TOEFL iBT Speaking scores 

SPEAK test scores 

ITA 5501 

TEACH test 

>28 or above 

Not required 

Not required 

Not required 

<28 

>50 (pass) 

Not required 

Not required 

<28 

45-49 (restricted pass) 

Required but still able to teach 

Must pass to assume full instructional duties 

<28 

<45 (nonpass) 

Required, not able to teach 

Must pass to assume full instructional duties 


and Nepal, South Korea, Serbia, Turkey, Russia, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, and other countries (approximately 30% total). The 
majority of the ITAs are in the College of Science and Technology or the College of Engineering, but others are in the 
Colleges of Music and Dance, Education, Liberal Arts, Communications and Theater, and Business and Management. 

As mandated by Pennsylvania law, to be instructors at the college level, the prospective ITAs must demonstrate their 
proficiency in English. From 2006 to the present, the Temple University ITA program has used TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores (or IELTS scores) as an initial screening measure of ITAs’ oral proficiency. Those with a TOEFL iBT Speaking score 
of 28 or higher may assume instructional duties without restriction. ITAs with lower scores are required to take the locally 
administered SPEAK test. On the basis of their scores on the SPEAK test, they are assigned to one of three groups: (a) A 
score of 50 or higher is a pass (unrestricted instructional duties), (b) a score from 45 to 49 is a restricted pass (may assume 
instructional duties for one semester while simultaneously enrolled in Temple’s ITA training course, ITA 5501), or (c) a 
score less than 45 is a nonpass (need to pass ITA 5501 before assuming instructional duties). To pass ITA 5501, ITAs must 
have a grade assigned by the ITA 5501 instructor of at least 80% based on attendance and participation, homework, and 
small projects. They must also pass a teaching simulation test (TEACH) administered at the end of the class and judged 
by a panel consisting of ESL teachers in the Intensive English Language Program (IELP) at Temple. This information is 
shown in Table 1. 

From Fall 2008 through Fall 2012, approximately 150 new ITAs came to Temple. Approximately 10% of the prospective 
ITAs who applied to Temple University scored at least 28 on the speaking section of the TOEFL iBT and thus were able to 
assume instructional duties without taking any local screening tests. Approximately 50% of the incoming ITA candidates 
scored less than 28 on the speaking section of the TOEFL iBT but scored at least 50 on the SPEAK test and thus were able 
to assume full instructional duties with no other requirements. Approximately 25% of incoming ITAs scored between 45 
and 49 on the SPEAK test and thus were able to assume instructional duties but were also required to simultaneously 
take ITA 5501. Approximately 15% of incoming ITAs scored less than 45 on the SPEAK test and thus could not assume 
instructional duties until they had successfully completed ITA 5501 (and passed the TEACH test). 

Participants for Research Question 1 

Research Question 1 investigated the correlations between TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and SPEAK test 
scores. Data from a total of 198 ITAs were included in this component of the study, and from this overall sample, sub¬ 
samples were used for subsequent components of the study (described later). This overall sample of 198 ITA participants 
is representative of the ITA population at Temple, and the demographic information of this sample is given here. Of the 
198 ITA participants, 121 were male (61.1%) and 77 were female (38.9%). They came from 29 different countries, with 79 
(39.9%) from the People’s Republic of China; 37 (18.7%) from India; 19 from Iran (9.6%); eight from Nepal (4%); eight 
from South Korea (4%); six from Serbia (3%); five from Turkey (3%); five from Russia (3%); three each from Italy, Japan, 
and Taiwan; two each from Colombia, Germany, Nigeria, and Ukraine; and one each from Bangladesh, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, Egypt, Indonesia, Jordan, Kazakhstan, Lebanon, Morocco, Paraguay, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, and Uganda. The 
ITAs reported 23 different first languages, with the most common being Chinese (41.4%), Telugu (7.1%), Farsi (9.6%), 
Hindi (6.1%), Bengali (5.1%), Korean (4%), Nepali (4%), Russian (4%), and Serbian (3%). Other Lis reported included 
Arabic, Bulgarian, Filipino, French, German, Ibo, Indonesian, Italian, Kurdish, Luganda, Marathi, Sinhala, and Spanish. 
Almost 60% (n = 117) of the ITAs in the study were in the College of Science and Technology, 20.7% (n = 41) came from 
the College of Engineering, and 7.1% (n = 14) came from the College of Liberal Arts. The remaining 28 ITAs came from 
the College of Music and Dance, College of Education, College of Sociology, School of Business, School of Communica¬ 
tion and Theater, School of Pharmacy, School of Tourism and Hospitality Management, and School of Art. The ITAs were 
graduate students in 32 different academic departments, with the most common being the Department of Computer and 
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Information Systems (n = 48, or 24.2%), Department of Chemistry (n = 39, or 19.7%), Department of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering (n = 18, or 9.1%), Department of Physics ( n = 13, or 6.6%), Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering 
(n = 13, or 6.6%), Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering (n = 10, or 5.1%), Department of Mathematics 
(n = 8, or 4%), and Department of Biology (n = 8, or 4.0%). 

From this sample of 198 ITAs, a subsample was used to investigate the correlations between TOEFL iBT Speaking, 
TOEFL iBT Listening, the SPEAK test, and TEACH test scores. It was necessary to use only a subsample, because of the 
198 ITAs in the sample, only 89 ITAs also had TEACH test scores (described in more detail in the “Results” section). 
The background characteristics of this subsample of 89 ITAs are similar to the overall 198 ITA sample. Of these 89 ITA 
participants, 48 (65.2%) were male and 31 (34.8%) were female. They came from 15 different countries, with the most 
common native countries being China (n = 45), India (n = 13), Iran ( n = 9), and South Korea (n = 6). These 89 ITAs 
reported 15 different Lis, with the most common being Chinese (« = 48), Farsi (n = 9), Telugu (n = 8), and Korean (n = 6). 
More than two-thirds of this sample of ITAs came from the College of Science and Technology (n = 61, or 68.5%); 18 
(20.2%) came from the College of Engineering. 

Participants for Research Question 2 

Research Question 2 used existing data from all the ITAs from 2006 to 2012 who taught classes in their first semester at 
Temple, including those ITAs who scored at least 28 on the TOEFL iBT as well as those who scored lower than 28 but 
received a score of 45 or higher on the SPEAK test. This resulted in 128 ITAs for which there were TOEFL iBT Listening 
scores, TOEFL iBT Speaking scores, SPEAK test scores, and official student evaluations of their instructors, referred to 
here as student feedback form (SFF) scores. The background characteristics of this subsample of 128 ITAs were similar 
to the overall 198 ITA sample described earlier. Of these 128 ITA participants, 81 (63.3%) were male and 47 (36.7%) 
were female. They came from 25 different countries, with the most common native countries being China (n = 54), India 
(n = 25), Iran (n = 7), and Nepal (n = 6). These 128 ITAs reported 22 different Lis, with the most common being Chinese 
(m = 56), Bengali (n = 10), Telugu ( n = 9), Nepali (n = 6), and Hindi (n = 6). More than two-thirds of this sample of ITAs 
came from the College of Science and Technology (n = 90, or 70.3%); 18 (14.1%) came from the College of Engineering. 

The second set of analyses for Research Question 2 used newly collected data, including the undergraduate students’ 
assessments of their ITAs’ language proficiency and teaching competence as well as the observers’ assessments of the ITAs’ 
language proficiency and teaching competence. Thirty-three ITA participants had complete sets of data for these analyses. 
These 33 ITAs were from the overall sample of 198 ITAs described earlier. Of these 33 ITA participants, 23 (69.7%) were 
male and 10 (30.3%) were female. They came from 10 different countries: China (n = 19); Turkey (n = 4); Serbia and India 
(n = 2 each); and Germany, Iran, Italy, Japan, Nepal, and Sri Lanka (n= 1 each). Twenty-seven of the ITAs in this sample 
came from the College of Science and Technology (82%), and the remaining six ITAs (12%) came from other schools and 
colleges at the university. 

Participants for Research Question 3 

The analyses for Research Question 3 necessitated that participants take the TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening both at 
the beginning and at the end of their first semester as ITAs at Temple. Of these 84 ITA participants, 50 (59.5%) were male 
and 34 (40.5%) were female. They represented 16 different countries, with the most common native countries being China 
(» = 45), India (n = 16), and Iran (n = 10). These 84 ITAs reported 16 different Lis, with the most common being Chinese 
(n = 43), Farsi (n = 10), and Hindi (n = 4). The vast majority of this sample of ITAs came from the College of Science and 
Technology (n = 29, or 94.0%); 5 (6.0%) participants came from four other colleges and schools at the university. 

Instruments 

TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening 

The TOEFL iBT was designed to assess the communicative language proficiency of test takers (Butler et al., 2000; Chapelle, 
Enright, & Jamieson, 2008). For this study, two versions of the TOEFL iBT were used. These versions were a result of 
the TOEFL iBT Research Form Creator, which is made available to researchers conducting research on the TOEFL iBT, 
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and they were installed on 16 computers in a computer lab at Temple University. These two versions of the TOEFL iBT 
are virtually identical to the operational TOEFL iBT, including the interface and delivery platform (except that only the 
speaking and listening sections were administered). 

The speaking component of the TOEFL iBT includes six tasks, with an academic TLU domain: Two of the tasks require 
the test taker to talk about everyday topics; two involve typical college campus situations; and two involve content typical 
of college courses. These tasks also have different formats: Two require the test taker to respond orally to a written prompt; 
two require the test taker to listen and respond to an oral prompt; and two require the test taker to respond to both written 
and spoken prompts (Wylie & Tannenbaum, 2006). The speaking tasks are scored using a holistic rubric that has a 5-point 
scale ranging from 0 to 4 with four categories: general description, delivery, language use, and topic development (for the 
rubric, see ETS, 2014). 

Bridgeman, Powers, Stone, and Mollaun (2012) provided validity evidence that the TOEFL iBT Speaking does indeed 
measure a speaker’s communicative competence. They found very strong correlations between the TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores from 184 test takers and undergraduate students’ comprehension ratings of the speech samples from TOEFL iBT 
Speaking forms from those same 184 test takers. Biber and Gray (2013) provided evidence for the validity argument of 
the TOEFL iBT when they performed a corpus study of TOEFL iBT test takers’ production and demonstrated that the 
test elicits features of real-life language use. They argued that the vocabulary, discourse, collocations, and lexicogram- 
matical features of the written responses of the TOEFL iBT were similar to those vocabulary, discourse, collocations, and 
lexicogrammatical features typical of academic written language, while the vocabulary, discourse, collocations, and lex- 
icogrammatical features found in the test takers’ spoken responses were similar to those features found in the spoken 
corpora; they also argued that test takers’ variation across written and spoken texts was similar to the variation in real-life 
language use. 

In contrast to the studies just described, Brooks and Swain’s (2014) study provided less clear-cut evidence supporting 
the validity argument for the TOEFL iBT Speaking. Brooks and Swain compared the performance of 30 L2 graduate stu¬ 
dents on TOEFL iBT Speaking tasks and in real-life academic speaking tasks. They examined the grammatical, discursive, 
and lexical features found in the two sets of speaking tasks and found that although some of the features were overlapping 
(connectives, nominalization, vocabulary), other features were distinct to one of the two performances (e.g., grammatical 
complexity and inaccuracy, use of informal language, speech organizers). Brooks and Swain argued that this provided 
only limited evidence supporting a validity argument for the use of the TOEFL iBT Speaking. 

Sawaki and Sinharay (2013) investigated a number of qualities of the TOEFL iBT, including the dimensionality of the 
test and the usefulness (and reliability) of reporting the different subscores. Their findings based on exploratory factor 
analyses were similar to the findings of a number of previous studies that the TOEFL iBT seemed to have two correlated 
factors: a speaking factor and a reading/listening/writing factor. However, Sawaki and Sinharay’s analyses involving con¬ 
firmatory factor analysis resulted in a slightly different conclusion, which was a four-factor model (listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing). The four factors were highly correlated, although the speaking factor “was relatively more distinct 
from the others” (p. 80). 

The listening component of the TOEFL iBT includes a total of six to nine listening tasks. These tasks include four to six 
lecture texts, some of which include classroom discussion. Each of these texts is 3-5 minutes in length and includes six 
comprehension questions. There are also two or three tasks with conversation texts. Each of these texts is approximately 
3 minutes in length, with five comprehension questions (ETS, 2005). 

Sawaki and Nissan (2009) conducted a criterion-related validity study of the listening section of the TOEFL iBT. In their 
study, Sawaki and Nissan surveyed 145 undergraduate and graduate students at four North American universities, asking 
them about the types of listening tasks that were required in their university classes and course assignments. They then 
used the results of this survey to create a listening assessment that used an academic lecture text that included the types of 
listening tasks that the survey respondents reported having to do in university classes and course assignments. Sawaki and 
Nissan correlated the scores for the 184 participants on this listening assessment with their TOEFL iBT Listening scores. 
They found a moderate correlation (r = .64 for the observed correlation; they also reported the disattenuated correlation, 
r= .70) between the TOEFL iBT Listening scores and the criterion measure and concluded that these results provided 
criterion-related evidence of the validity of using TOEFL iBT scores as a predictor of academic listening ability. 

Chapelle (2008), and Xi, Bridgeman, and Wendler (2013) have argued that for academic English proficiency tests such 
as the TOEFL iBT (which can be considered a test for specific purposes), it is necessary to analyze the TLU domain of 
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universities for the types of language used there. As stated earlier, a number of studies (e.g., Biber & Gray, 2013; Bridge- 
man et al., 2012) have been conducted providing empirical evidence for the validity argument in support of the TOEFL 
iBT Speaking. However, there does not seem to be the same amount of research analyzing the TLU domain of academic 
listening as part of the validity argument of the TOEFL iBT Listening section (other than Sawaki & Nissan, 2009). Indeed, 
Wagner (2012, 2014a, 2014b) reviewed large-scale English proficiency tests used for North American university admis¬ 
sions (including the TOEFL iBT), and Wagner and Wagner (2016) did the same with large-scale English proficiency tests 
used in Asia. They noted that the spoken texts used on the listening sections of the tests lack many of the characteristics 
of real-world spoken language, including connected speech, hesitation phenomena, spoken grammatical norms, and the 
nonverbal information transmitted by the speaker. In addition, while these studies (Biber & Gray, 2013; Bridgeman et al., 
2012; Sawaki & Nissan, 2009) have provided validity evidence for the TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening sections, they 
have focused on using the TOEFL iBT as a measure of test takers’ ability to perform as a student at a North American uni¬ 
versity. But the use of the TOEFL iBT as a screening measure for instructors would seem to be (at least in part) targeting 
a different language use domain (Farnsworth, 2013; Farnsworth & Wagner, 2013). Although there is substantial evidence 
supporting the use of TOEFL iBT test scores as a measure of a student’s ability and readiness for study in an English- 
medium university, a validity argument needs to be made supporting the use of TOEFL iBT test scores as a measure of an 
instructor’s ability to teach in an English-medium university. 

All prospective ITAs who apply to Temple University are required to submit TOEFL test or IELTS scores as part of the 
admission process. The ITAs’ TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores that were submitted to Temple as part of their 
applications for admission were collected from the Measurement and Research Center at Temple for use in this study. In 
addition, 84 new ITAs from 2009 to 2012 participated in this study and took a research version (based on the TOEFL 
iBT Research Form Creator) of the TOEFL iBT two times: at the beginning and at the end of their first semester of ITA 
activity at Temple. These administrations of the TOEFL iBT were conducted at Temple by the researcher, and only the 
speaking and listening sections were administered. Each speaking sample was rated by two trained and certified ETS 
raters. ETS raters go through an extensive training and norming process. Once they are certified as raters, they are then 
able to rate the speaking test samples. For operational TOEFL iBT tests, each speech sample is rated by at least one rater, 
and a subsample is rated by two raters to assure rating reliability. For this study, however, it was decided to have all of the 
speaking samples rated by two raters. A pool of 16 certified ETS raters rated the speech samples and were paid for their 
ratings. 

The SPEAK Test 

The SPEAK test of oral proficiency was created by ETS. It consists of 12 speaking tasks in which the test takers speak 
their responses into an audio recorder. Two raters score the 12 speech samples using a rubric. These raters are certified 
to score the samples and are ESL teachers in the IELP at Temple, in conjunction with the Temple ITA Office. The holistic 
rubric advises raters to consider functional competence, sociolinguistic competence, discourse competence, and linguistic 
competence when assigning scores using band descriptors that range from 20 to 60 in 10-point increments. The scores 
are averaged for the 12 tasks across both raters, and thus scores can range from 20 to 60. The SPEAK test is composed 
of retired versions of the Test of Spoken English (TSE). Powers, Schedl, Wilson Leung, and Butler (1999) performed a 
validation study of the TSE in which undergraduate students (predominantly LI English speakers) rated the spoken texts 
of TSE test takers. In addition, a listening comprehension test was composed using the spoken responses of the TSE test 
takers. Analyses found strong correlations between the undergraduate ratings of the spoken texts, the official TSE scores, 
and the listening comprehension scores, providing validity evidence supporting the use of TSE scores (and, subsequently, 
the SPEAK test scores) for ITA screening purposes. 

As described earlier, approximately half of ITA candidates scored less than 28 on the speaking section of the TOEFL 
iBT yet scored at least 50 on the SPEAK test. This might be problematic and might be indicative of security concerns 
regarding the SPEAK test. In 2006, ETS stopped supporting the SPEAK test; no new versions have been created since 
then, and only a limited number of versions of the SPEAK test are used. There is a concern that this lack of security 
could compromise the results of the SPEAK test. For these reasons, the ITA program at Temple has expressed a desire 
to use a different test for ITA screening purposes but has not yet moved to do so. Another concern is that although 
the raters are certified to score the SPEAK test, there is no ongoing effort to assess the reliability of the SPEAK test 
raters. 
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The TEACH Test 

The ITA TEACH test is administered by the Temple ITA Office to all ITA students who have taken ITA 5501. The cur¬ 
riculum for ITA 5501 was designed specifically to teach ITAs the skills needed to teach classes, focusing on both language 
skills and teaching and interactional skills. The TEACH test is the culminating assessment for ITA 5501 and is used to 
assess the ITAs’ mastery of the ITA 5501 curriculum. 

For the TEACH test, the ITA teaches a simulated mini-lesson to a small group of raters meant to simulate an under¬ 
graduate class. The raters are all ESL instructors in the IELP. The analytic rubric for the TEACH test was developed by 
Temple’s ITA program in the early 2000s and was informed by Bailey (1985), Plakans and Abraham (1990), Smith, Myers, 
and Burkhalter (1992), and Briggs (1994). The scoring rubric has two major categories: presentation language skills and 
teaching skills/interactional skills. The test taker’s presentation language skills are assessed using a 4-point scale ranging 
from 1 ( inadequate ) to 4 ( excellent ) in five separate categories: (a) comprehensibility, (b) accent and pronunciation, (c) 
listening comprehension, (d) fluency, and (e) grammar and word choice. The test taker’s teaching skills/interactional skills 
are also assessed in three separate categories on the same 4-point scale: (a) lesson organization and implementation, (b) 
relevance of content and development of content, and (c) interaction with students and nonverbal communication. The 
rater is also provided space to make written comments regarding the examinee’s overall performance, which are used as 
formative feedback to the examinee. As described subsequently, the TEACH test scores were used in the analyses using 
the two parts of the test separately (TEACH Language and TEACH Teaching) and combined (TEACH Composite). The 
rubric is provided in Appendix A. 

Student Feedback Forms 

All classes at Temple include student course and teaching evaluations commonly known as the “Student Feedback Forms” 
(SFFs). This is similar to the formal systems that most universities have in place to evaluate instructional competence. 
These SFFs are created, maintained, administered, and collected by the Measurement and Research Center at Temple. 
From 2009 to 2013, SFFs were filled out by students at the end of the semester, in the penultimate or final class session, after 
the instructor left the room. 1 The SFFs consist of two sets of items to which students respond using a 5-point Likert-type 
scale ranging from 5 (strongly agree) to 1 (strongly disagree). The first set contains eight items evaluating the instructor’s 
performance. The second set contains three items evaluating the course itself. Different colleges or schools might have 
slightly different versions of the SFF, but the format of the forms across colleges is identical, and most of the questions are 
the same across the different forms. The standard SFF form with the usual 11 items can be seen in Appendix B. However, 
not all of the SFF items were relevant for this study, so only the results of three SFF items were analyzed: (a) “The instructor 
was well organized and prepared for class,” (b) “The instructor taught this course well,” and (c) “I learned a great deal in 
this course.” 

Only these three items were included as the measure of teaching competence for a number of reasons. First, the SFF 
forms changed in 2010, and old items were deleted and new items were created; however, these three items remained the 
same on the new forms. Second, different versions of the SFF are given in different colleges and schools, but these three 
items are consistent across all forms. Finally, these three items are considered the most relevant for decisions including 
faculty and instructor hiring, rehiring, and promotion and tenure (J. Degnan, Director of the Temple Measurement and 
Research Center, personal communication, July 9,2010), and thus it was decided to focus on these three items as measures 
of teaching competence. As was noted in the review of the literature, student evaluations of their instructors are prone 
to a number of biases, and using these as a measure of teaching competence is problematic. Nevertheless, these are the 
measures that Temple University uses (and are similar to measures used by the vast majority of colleges and universities 
in the United States) for a number of purposes, including high-stakes decisions regarding retention of instructors and 
promotion; thus they are used here. 

Undergraduate Student Evaluation of International Teaching Assistant Teaching Competence 

The official undergraduate SFF items employed by Temple were created to allow students to assess the quality of the class 
and an instructor’s teaching. However, these evaluations are very broad and not focused on an ITA context. Therefore, it 
was decided to create an alternative measure of teaching competence and oral proficiency to use in this study, in addition 
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Table 2 Reliability Coefficients for the Subscales of the Student Questionnaires 


Scale 

Subscale 

Reliability a (M) 

SD 

Teaching competence 

Interaction with students 

.71 

.16 


Knowledge of American classroom cultural norms 

.81 

.10 


Ability to communicate content information 

.83 

.12 

Oral proficiency 

Fluency 

.75 

.13 


Comprehensibility and accent 

.78 

.15 


Grammatical and vocabulary accuracy 

.81 

.11 


Ability to understand students’ speech 

.87 

.10 


to the SFFs. This assessment was a questionnaire that consisted of two main scales. The first scale was designed to allow the 
undergraduate students in a class to evaluate their ITA’s teacher-student interaction skills (the second scale was designed 
to allow the students to evaluate their ITA’s oral proficiency and is described in the next section). This questionnaire 
was designed to evaluate the same abilities that are assessed in the classroom observations (described later) and are the 
same teaching abilities that are the focus of the curriculum of the ITA 5501 class. Students had to respond to a series 
of statements using a 5-point Likert-type scale ranging from 5 (strongly agree ) to 1 (strongly disagree). Three subscales 2 
were meant to assess the ITA’s teacher - student interaction skills: (a) three items measuring interaction with students, (b) 
three items measuring the instructor’s knowledge of American classroom cultural norms, and (c) two items measuring 
the instructor’s ability to communicate content information. 

Undergraduate Student Evaluation of International Teaching Assistant Oral Proficiency 

The second part of the questionnaire was designed to allow undergraduate students to assess their ITAs’ oral communica¬ 
tion skills and to evaluate the same oral communication skills that are assessed in the classroom observations (described 
later) and the same language abilities that are the focus of the curriculum of the ITA 5501 class. Four subscales were used: 
(a) two items measuring the instructor’s fluency, (b) three items measuring comprehensibility and accent, (c) two items 
measuring the instructor’s grammatical and vocabulary accuracy, and (d) two items measuring the instructor’s ability to 
understand students’ speech. 

The questionnaire includes two additional scales. The first scale consists of two dichotomous items used to measure 
the student’s determination of whether the instructor’s level of oral proficiency was sufficient to be a teacher. The second 
additional scale consists of three items designed to measure the student evaluator’s familiarity and experience with non¬ 
native speakers of English. These 22 items can be seen in Appendix C. This questionnaire was administered two times to 
each class: during the first and second observations of the ITA instructor. 

This 22-item questionnaire was developed based on procedures suggested by Wagner (2010b) for questionnaire devel¬ 
opment. It was refined with feedback provided by ITAs who were students in ITA 5501 prior to this study and with the ITA 
5501 instructor. In addition, the individual items were examined to ensure that they were reliably measuring what they 
were designed to measure. The internal consistency reliability of the set of items in each of the four subscales that were 
designed to measure the instructor’s oral language proficiency was estimated. Similarly, the internal consistency reliability 
of the set of items in each of the three subscales that were designed to measure teacher-student interaction skills was 
estimated. In addition, the item-total correlation for each of the items was examined to ensure that each item was reliably 
measuring the same construct. Based on this piloting procedure, the final 22-item questionnaire used here was adopted. 
In the final analysis, 53 different classes consisting of 917 undergraduate students completed the questionnaire. The inter¬ 
nal consistency reliability was estimated for each subscale of the questionnaire, and this coefficient (alpha) was averaged 
across the 53 different classes. The reliability ranged from a low of a = .71 for the interaction with students subscale on the 
teaching competence scale, to a high of .87 for the ability to understand students’ speech subscale on the oral proficiency 
scale. The reliability coefficient for each of the subscales is given in Table 2. 

Classroom Observation Rubric 

In their first semester of teaching, the ITA participants were observed and evaluated in their classrooms. Each ITA was 
observed two times, by two different people (the research assistants or the researcher). There were three research assistants. 
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Table 3 Summary of the Instruments Used in the Study 


Instrument 

Administered by 

When administered 

Key characteristics 

TOEFL iBT Speaking and 

Researcher/research assistant in 

Beginning and end of 

Research version of TOEFL iBT; 

Listening 

computer lab 

semester of first 

semester of ITA 
activity 

scored by ETS-certified raters 

SPEAK Test 

ITA Office staff 

When potential ITAs 
first come to campus 

Scored by certified raters (ESL 
instructors and ITA 
coordinator) 

TEACH test 

ITA 5501 instructor 

Culminating 

assessment at the 

end of the class 

Scored by ESL teachers who are 
also simulated class members; 
five subscales of oral 
proficiency, three subscales of 
teaching skills 

Student feedback forms 

Instructor of the class/lab 

Penultimate or final 

class session 

Developed and scored by the 
university’s Measurement and 
Research Center 

Undergraduate student 

Researcher/research assistant; 

Two times during the 

Eight Likert items on 22-item 

evaluation of ITA teaching 

completed by students in the 

semester 

questionnaire measuring three 

competence 

ITAs’ classes 


subscales of teaching 
competence 

Undergraduate student 

Researcher/research assistant; 

Two times during the 

11 Likert items on 22-item 

evaluation of ITA oral 

completed by students in the 

semester 

questionnaire measuring four 

proficiency 

ITAs’ classes 


subscales of oral proficiency 

Classroom observation of ITA 

Researcher or research assistant 

Two times during the 

Measures four subscales of 

teaching competence 


semester 

teaching competence 

Classroom observation of ITA 

Researcher or research assistant 

Two times during the 

Measures four subscales of oral 

oral proficiency 


semester 

proficiency 


Note. ESL = English as a second language; ITA = international teaching assistant. 


all of whom were doctoral students in the Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) program at Temple. 
Two were former ITA 5501 teachers, and the third was familiar with the ITA 5501 curriculum. 

These observers used an analytic rubric with a 5-point scale to evaluate the oral proficiency and teaching competence of 
the ITAs. This rubric was originally created using a slightly modified version of the analytic rubric used in the TEACH test 
evaluation (see earlier). The rubric comprises two components; measurement of the instructor’s oral skills and measure¬ 
ment of the instructor’s teaching and interactional skills. Four categories of the instructor’s oral proficiency are assessed 
with the rubric: (a) fluency, (b) comprehensibility and accent, (c) grammatical and vocabulary accuracy, and (d) listening 
comprehension. Four categories of the instructor’s teaching and interactional skills were measured: (a) lesson organiza¬ 
tion and preparedness, (b) teacher-student interaction and knowledge of classroom culture, (c) delivery strategies and 
nonverbal communication, and (d) communication of content information. 

The rubrics and observation procedure were piloted by the researcher and two of the research assistants in the Spring 
2009 and Summer 2009 semesters by observing and rating a number of ITA-led classes. Based on this pilot testing, the 
rubric was revised to ensure reliability, and the observation procedure was finalized. Prior to the Fall 2009 semester, an 
extensive observation rating and rubric norming session was conducted by the researcher with the research assistants. 
This classroom observation rubric can be seen in Appendix D. 

Table 3 provides a summary of the seven instruments used in the study, highlighting key characteristics and features 
of the instruments. 

Data Collection Procedures 

This study was approved by Temple’s Institutional Review Board prior to any collection of data. All the participants in the 
study were informed of the purpose and rationale for the study, and all signed the necessary informed consent forms. 
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The first set of data used in the study involved preexisting data. The Measurement and Research Center at Temple 
provided the admissions TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores and SFF score data. The ITA Office provided the 
SPEAK test and TEACH test data. The second set of data was collected specifically for this study and is described in more 
detail here. 

Evaluation of International Teaching Assistants' Oral Proficiency and Teaching Competence 

Each semester over the course of the data collection for this study, all of the ITAs who were teaching an undergraduate 
class for the first time at Temple were asked to participate in the study. Those who agreed were observed and evaluated 
by the researcher or a research assistant in their classrooms. The observer went to the ITAs’ classes two times over the 
course of a semester to observe the classes and completed the classroom observation rubric, which was used to evaluate 
each ITA’s oral proficiency and teaching competence (see Appendix D). To maximize the validity and reliability of these 
teacher observation evaluations, it was decided to observe each ITA two times over the course of the semester, usually 
with about 1 month between observations. 

Undergraduate Students' Evaluation of International Teaching Assistant Oral Proficiency 

When the research observer went to the ITA’s classroom to administer the classroom observation rubric, he or she also 
administered at the end of the class session the 22-item questionnaire (Appendix C) to the students in the class, asking the 
students about the instructor’s oral proficiency and teaching competence. Again, this was administered to all the students 
in the class, two times during the semester. 

Beginning-of-Semester and End-of-Semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening Scores 

Finally, a number of new ITAs were invited to participate in a specific part of the study focusing on Research Question 3, 
in which they took a modified (research) version of the TOEFL iBT at the beginning and at the end of their first semester 
as an ITA at Temple. ETS provided Form Creator software that allowed the researcher to administer retired versions of the 
TOEFL iBT for data collection purposes. A computer laboratory on campus was reserved, and participants were solicited 
to register for a test administration within the first 2 weeks of the opening of the semester and within 2 weeks of the close 
of the semester. Each of these test administrations took approximately 1 hour. The software program provided by ETS 
automatically scored the listening sections of the test. For the speaking component, the software created an audio (.wav) 
file of the test takers’ spoken responses, and these files were submitted to ETS for rating. Two trained ETS raters scored 
each speaking sample. 

ITAs who agreed to participate in the study and took both locally administered TOEFL iBT exams were compensated 
$100 for their time. Those ITAs who participated in the study by being observed and evaluated in the classroom two times 
were compensated $50 for their time. 

Analyses 

Research Question 1 

To address Research Question 1 (“To what extent do TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores correspond to other 
criterion measures of ITA teaching preparedness used at Temple University?”), first a correlation analysis was used. All 
of the potential ITAs submitted TOEFL iBT scores when applying for admission to Temple. Those incoming ITAs who 
scored less than 28 on the speaking section of the TOEFL iBT were also required to take the locally administered SPEAK 
test. The TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores for all incoming ITAs who scored lower than 28 on the speaking 
section of the TOEFL iBT were correlated with their scores on the SPEAK test. Because the sets of scores are continuous 
variables, a Pearson product-moment correlation was used. 

For those ITAs who scored lower than a 50 on the SPEAK test and thus were required to take ITA 5501 (and the 
culminating assessment, the TEACH test), a second analysis was conducted correlating the TOEFL iBT Speaking and 
TOEFL iBT Listening scores, SPEAK test scores, and TEACH test scores. Again, a Pearson product-moment correlation 
was used. 
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Table 4 Dependent and Independent Variables in the Regression Analyses 


Regression 

Type 

N 

Dependent (outcome) variable 

Independent (predictor) variables 

1 

Standard 

128 

Teaching competence (SFF scores) 

TOEFL iBT Listening scores, TOEFL iBT Speaking 

2 

Sequential 

33 

Teaching competence (student evaluation of 
ITA teaching competence) 

TOEFL iBT Listening scores entered into regression 
equation after TOEFL iBT Speaking scores 

3 

Sequential 

33 

Teaching competence (observer evaluation of 
ITA teaching competence) 

TOEFL iBT Listening scores entered into regression 
equation after TOEFL iBT Speaking scores 


Note. ITA = international teaching assistant; SFF = student feedback form. 


Research Question 2 

To investigate Research Question 2 (“To what extent do the TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores correspond to 
measures of ITAs’ classroom teaching performance?”), a series of regression analyses was performed. The first analysis 
used existing data from all the ITAs who taught classes in their first semester as ITAs at Temple from 2006 to 2012. This 
included all ITAs who scored at least 28 on the TOEFL iBT and those who scored lower than 28 but received a score of 45 
or higher (“pass” or “pass with restrictions”) on the locally administered SPEAK test or those who scored less than 45 on 
the SPEAK test but enrolled in and successfully completed the ITA 5501 class. These participants’ TOEFL iBT Speaking 
and Listening scores and SPEAK test scores were used as predictors of the outcome variable teaching competence, as 
operationalized by SFF scores. 

All ITAs entering Temple in Fall 2009 or later were invited to participate in this study and to have their teaching 
observed and assessed by a rater who observed the ITA teaching in his or her own classroom and by the undergraduate 
students in the class (two times over the course of the semester). A total of 33 ITAs participated in this component of 
the study, and a second set of regression analyses was conducted in which TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores 
were used as predictor variables of teaching competence, as operationalized by the outcome variables SFF evaluations and 
classroom observation scores. This information can be seen in Table 4. 

Research Question 3 

Finally, to address Research Question 3 (“What gains in oral proficiency [as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking and Lis¬ 
tening scores] do ITAs make after a semester of ITA training and/or teaching?”), it was necessary to have ITA participants 
take a research version of the TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening sections. All new ITAs entering Temple in 2009-2012 
who scored lower than 28 on the TOEFL iBT Speaking (and thus had to take the SPEAK test) were invited to take the 
Speaking and Listening sections of the TOEFL iBT within 2 weeks of their first semester as ITAs at Temple and also 
within 2 weeks of the end of their first semester as ITAs. The beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening 
scores were compared to the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores to investigate the extent of the 
development in oral proficiency the ITAs demonstrated after a semester of living and studying in an English-speaking 
environment. A series of repeated measures analyses of variance (ANOVAs) was used to examine if the beginning-of- 
semester and end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores differed significantly, and the effect sizes were 
calculated. The different analyses that were used to investigate each research question are shown in Table 5. 

Results 

Research Question 1 

To investigate Research Question 1, a number of correlation analyses were conducted. 

Correlation of TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and SPEAK Test Scores 

The TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores were correlated with the SPEAK test scores for the 198 ITAs who had 
data for all three measures of interest: TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and the SPEAK test. For these 198 
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Table 5 Data Analyses for Each Research Question 


Research question 

Data type 

Analytical method 

Variables 

1 

Existing 

Correlation 

TOEFL iBT Speaking scores; TOEFL iBT Listening scores; SPEAK 
scores; TEACH scores 

2 

Existing 

Correlation 

TOEFL iBT Speaking scores; TOEFL iBT Listening scores; SPEAK 
scores; TEACH scores; SFF evaluations (from first semester of 
teaching) 

2 

Existing 

Regression 

TOEFL iBT Speaking scores; TOEFL iBT Listening scores; SPEAK 
scores; SFF evaluations (from first semester of teaching) 

2 

Existing and newly 
collected 

Regressions 

TOEFL iBT Speaking scores; TOEFL iBT Listening scores; SPEAK 
scores; students’ evaluation of ITA teaching competence; 
students’ evaluation of ITA oral proficiency; observers’ 
evaluation of ITA teaching competence; observers’ evaluation of 
ITA oral proficiency 

3 

Newly collected 

Repeated measures 
ANOVAs 

TOEFL iBT Speaking scores (beginning of semester); TOEFL iBT 
Listening scores (beginning of semester); TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores (end of semester); TOEFL iBT Listening scores (end of 
semester) 


Table 6 TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and SPEAK Test Scores for Overall Sample 


Test 

N 

Maximum possible score 

Minimum 

Maximum 

M 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

198 

30 

11 

30 

21.74 

3.01 

-.49 

.06 

TOEFL iBT Listening 

198 

30 

9 

30 

24.04 

3.88 

.10 

.69 

SPEAK 

198 

60 

35 

60 

47.58 

5.69 

-.05 

-.36 


Table 7 Correlations Between TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and SPEAK Test Scores 



TOEFL iBT Speaking 

TOEFL iBT Listening 

SPEAK 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

1 



TOEFL iBT Listening 

.60** 

1 


SPEAK 

.71** 

.59** 

1 


Note. N = 198. 

**p < .01. 


ITA participants, the mean score on the TOEFL iBT Speaking was 21.74 (SD = 3.01), with a minimum score of 11 and a 
maximum score of 30. The mean score on the TOEFL iBT Listening was higher (24.04, SD = 3.88), and there was more 
variation in the TOEFL iBT Listening scores, as noted by the higher standard deviation. These ITA participants had a 
mean score of 47.58 on the SPEAK test, with a standard deviation of 5.69, a minimum score of 35, and a maximum score 
of 60. This information is shown in Table 6. 

Table 7 shows the correlations between TOEFL iBT Speaking scores, TOEFL iBT Listening scores, and the SPEAK test 
scores for the 198 ITAs. The correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening was moderately high, at 
.60. The correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and the SPEAK test was also moderately high, at .71. The correlation 
between TOEFL iBT Listening and the SPEAK test was .59. All of these correlations are significant at the p < .01 level. The 
scatterplots for the correlations are provided in Appendix E. 

Correlation of TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, the SPEAK Test, and TEACFI Scores 

From this sample of 198 ITAs, a subsample was used to investigate the correlations between TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL 
iBT Listening, the SPEAK test, and TEACH test scores (TEACH Language, TEACH Teaching, and TEACH Composite). 
Again, 50 is the threshold score on the SPEAK test; a score of 50 or higher meant that the test taker was able to be an 
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Table 8 TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK Test, and TEACH Scores for Subsample 


Test 

N 

Maximum possible score 

Minimum 

Maximum 

M 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

89 

30 

11 

24 

20.02 

2.52 

-.49 

.57 

TOEFL iBT Listening 

89 

30 

9 

29 

21.88 

3.23 

-.53 

1.34 

SPEAK 

89 

60 

35 

45 

42.30 

3.11 

-.72 

-.44 

TEACH Language 

89 

20 

10.95 

20 

15.63 

2.15 

-.07 

-.56 

TEACH Teaching 

89 

12 

6.04 

12 

9.98 

1.32 

-.42 

-.15 

TEACH Composite 

89 

32 

17 

32 

25.61 

3.31 

-.15 

-.51 


Table 9 Correlations Between TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK Test, and TEACH Scores 

TOEFL iBT TOEFL iBT TEACH TEACH TEACH 

Speaking Listening SPEAK Teaching Language Composite 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 1 


TOEFL iBT Listening 

.56* ** 

1 




SPEAK 

.61** 

.33** 

1 



TEACH Teaching 

.15 

.34** 

.30** 

1 


TEACH Language 

.40** 

.39** 

.39** 

.81** 

1 

TEACH Composite 

.32** 

.39** 

.37** 

.92** 

.97** 


Note. N = 89. 

**p<.01. 


instructor with no reservations and did not have to take the ITA class. Of the original sample of 198 ITAs described 
earlier, 90 scored 50 or higher and thus did not take the ITA class (and consequently did not have TEACH scores). 
Of the original 198 ITAs, 108 scored less than 50, but 19 chose not to take the ITA class (the main reason for this 
was that they were awarded a research assistantship rather than a teaching assistantship and thus did not need to take 
the ITA class). Thus, 89 ITAs remained of the original sample, so this subsample of 89 ITAs is given here. It must be 
noted that although the background demographics of this subsample of 89 ITA participants is similar to the background 
demographics of the larger sample of 198 ITA participants (as described in the “Participants” section), this subsample is 
different in that the participants have, by definition, lower speaking ability, as evidenced by their scores on the SPEAK 
test. 

The mean score on the TOEFL iBT Speaking was 20.02 (SD = 2.52), with a minimum score of 11 and a maximum 
score of 24. The mean score on the TOEFL iBT Listening was higher at 21.88. There was also more variation in the TOEFL 
iBT Listening scores, with a minimum score of 9, a maximum score of 29, and a higher standard deviation of 3.23. These 
89 ITAs had a mean score of 42.30 on the SPEAK test, with a standard deviation of 3.11, a minimum score of 35, and a 
maximum score of 45. The TEACH test assessed both language proficiency and teaching competence, so scores are given 
here for TEACH Language, TEACH Teaching, and TEACH Composite. The mean score on the TEACH Language was 
15.63 (out of 20 possible), with a standard deviation of 2.15. The mean score on the TEACH Teaching was 9.98 (out of 
12 possible), with a standard deviation of 1.32. The mean score on the TEACH Composite was 25.61 (SD = 3.31). This 
information is shown in Table 8. 

The correlations between the TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK test, TEACH Language, TEACH 
Teaching, and TEACH Composite scores were computed and are shown in Table 9. 

The correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking scores and TEACH Composite scores was weak (r = .32 ,p < .01), as was 
the correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH Language scores (r= .40, p < .01). The correlation between 
TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH Teaching scores was very weak and not statistically significant. The correlations 
between TOEFL iBT Listening scores and the three sets of TEACH scores were all very similar: TOEFL iBT Listening 
correlated with TEACH Teaching (r = .34, p < .01); TOEFL iBT Listening with TEACH Language (r = .39, p < .01), and 
TOEFL iBT Listening with TEACH Composite (r= .39, p < .01). A sampling of the scatterplots for these correlations is 
given in Appendix E. In summary, five of the six correlations between the TOEFL iBT scores and the TEACH test scores 
were weak but statistically significant. The exception was between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH Teaching, for which 
no correlation was found. 
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Discussion for Research Question 1 

TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening 

For the entire group of 198 ITAs, the correlation between the TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores was moderate 
(r = .60, p < .01). For the subset of 89 ITAs, the correlation was also moderately strong (r = .56, p < .01). The correlations 
between the TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening scores were nearly the same for both sets of participants, 
even though the mean TOEFL iBT scores were higher for the entire group of 189 ITAs (TOEFL iBT Speaking, M = 21.74; 
TOEFL iBT Listening, M = 24.04) than the mean TOEFL iBT test scores for the 89-participant subset (TOEFL iBT Speak¬ 
ing, M = 20.02; TOEFL iBT Listening, M = 21.88). 

TOEFL iBT Speaking and the SPEAK Test 

For the overall sample of 198 ITAs, the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores correlated moderately with the SPEAK test scores 
(r = .71, p < .01). This correlation is marginally weaker than the correlations found in Xi’s (2008) study, which found that 
the TOEFL iBT Speaking correlated strongly (r = .78) with the SPEAK test scores of the 84 ITA participants at UCLA 
and even more strongly (r = .89) with the SPEAK test scores of the 45 ITA participants at Drexel University. However, for 
the subsample of 89 ITA participants, the correlation of TOEFL iBT Speaking and SPEAK test scores was lower (r = .61, 
p < .01). Again, this subsample had a mean TOEFL iBT Speaking score approximately 1.71 points lower than the overall 
sample of 198 ITA participants, and the resulting slightly restricted range of scores and smaller standard deviation might 
have contributed to the somewhat lower correlation for this subsample. 

Because the two tests are both semidirect tests of speaking ability that do not involve face-to-face interaction, it was 
expected that the two would correlate more strongly. However, as described earlier, there is concern about the security of 
the SPEAK test, and this lack of security could compromise the results of the test. In addition, because there is no ongoing 
training and norming of the SPEAK test raters, the reliability of the SPEAK test scoring is also in question. These factors 
might at least partly explain why there was not a stronger correlation between the TOEFL iBT Speaking and the SPEAK 
tests. 

TOEFL iBT Listening and the SPEAK Test 

For the larger sample of 198 ITAs, the TOEFL iBT Listening correlated moderately with the SPEAK test (r = .59, p < .01). 
The correlation between TOEFL iBT Listening and the SPEAK test scores for the subsample of 89 ITAs, however, was 
much lower (r = .33, p < .01). As with the correlation described previously between the TOEFL iBT Speaking and the 
SPEAK test, it is difficult to interpret this much lower correlation for the subsample of 89 ITAs. Because listening and 
speaking are both oral components of language, it was expected that they would correlate at least moderately strongly. 
Again, this subsample is by definition oflower proficiency, and they scored 2.16 points lower on the TOEFL iBT Listening 
than the overall sample of 198 ITAs; this restricted range of scores and lower standard deviation (as well as the security 
and scoring reliability issues with the SPEAK test) might at least partly explain the weak correlation. 

TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH 

For the subsample of 89 ITAs for which there were TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK test, and TEACH 
Language, Teaching, and Composite scores, TOEFL iBT Speaking correlated weakly with the TEACH Composite scores 
(r = .32, p < .01). However, when the TEACH scores were broken down into the language and teaching components, it 
was found that although the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores correlated weakly with the TEACH Language scores (r = .40, 
p < .01), TOEFL iBT Speaking scores did not correlate with TEACH Teaching scores (r = .15, n.s.). 

It is difficult to interpret the weak correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking scores and the TEACH Language scores, 
as a much higher correlation was expected. Indeed, this finding contrasts sharply with Xi’s (2008) findings, who found 
a strong correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and the language component of the ITA screening exams at UCLA 
(r = .78), the University of North Carolina (r = .73), Drexel University (r = .73), and the University of Florida (r = .48). 
However, Oppenheim’s (1998) study found an even lower correlation (r= .33) between the ITAs’ scores on an oral English 
proficiency assessment and the linguistic subscale on a test of teaching effectiveness. 
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Although the rubrics for the TOEFL iBT Speaking and the TEACH Language tests are obviously different, a major 
component being assessed in both tests is presentational speaking ability. Again, the TEACH Language analytic rubric 
has five components (comprehensibility, accent and pronunciation, listening comprehension, fluency, and grammar and 
word choice). Although the listening comprehension subscale of the rubric obviously differs from the speaking abilities 
assessed in TOEFL iBT Speaking, the four other components of the analytic rubric all seem to be components of speaking 
also measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking. 

However, the context of the TEACH test, in which the test takers taught a mini-lesson to a group of simulated students, 
is obviously very different from the context of the TOEFL iBT Speaking, which involves no human interaction. This teach¬ 
ing of a mini-lesson involves content knowledge, classroom cultural knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, the possibility 
of anxiety because of teaching, and a number of other factors that are not included in the TOEFL iBT Speaking, and it is 
difficult to separate speaking ability from the context and domain in which that speaking ability is assessed, as Schmidgall 
(2013) concluded. In addition, the teaching component of the TEACH test, though measured separately on the TEACH 
analytic rubric, still seems to be a factor in the language scores. For example, the test taker who paused to consider how 
to make the content of the lesson comprehensible to the simulated students might have been seen as less fluent (a scale 
on the rubric). Finally, the interactive nature of the TEACH test, in which the final 2 minutes of the mini-lesson were 
devoted to students asking questions of the teacher (although students were also able to ask questions at any time during 
the mini-lesson), allows for assessment of the test taker’s interactive speaking and listening ability, which is not assessed 
by TOEFL iBT Speaking. 

It is also difficult to interpret the lack of correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and the TEACH Teaching scores. 
Although it was expected that the correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH Teaching would be weaker 
than the correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH Language, it is surprising that the correlation (r= .15, 
n.s.) was so weak and not statistically significant. Xi (2008) found moderately strong correlations between TOEFL iBT 
Speaking and the teaching component of the ITA screening exams at the University of North Carolina (r = .69) and 
at Drexel University (r = .52). However, Xi also found only a very weak correlation on the University of Florida exam 
(r=.14). Oppenheim (1998) found a similarly low correlation (r = .25) between the ITAs’ scores on an oral English 
proficiency assessment and a test of teaching effectiveness. Obviously, an instructor must have at least a certain level of 
oral proficiency in English to be a competent instructor in an English-medium university, but the finding here was no 
correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking scores and TEACH Teaching scores. This issue is examined in more depth 
later, in relation to Research Question 3. 

TOEFL iBT Listening and TEACH 

Similar to the TOEFL iBT Speaking results, the TOEFL iBT Listening scores also correlated only weakly with the 
TEACH Composite scores (r=.39, p < .01). However, when the TEACH scores are divided into the language and 
teaching components, a different result occurs. As with the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores, the TOEFL iBT Listening 
scores correlated weakly with the TEACH Language scores (r=.39, p < .01), but the TOEFL iBT Listening scores 
also correlated weakly (and at a statistically significant level) with the TEACH Teaching scores (r = .34, p < .01). It is 
difficult to compare these results with other research, as there do not seem to be any studies in the literature examin¬ 
ing the extent to which listening ability is correlated with or predicts teaching competence. Again, this is a relatively 
weak correlation, but it contrasts with the lack of correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH Teaching 
scores. 

As noted earlier, the TEACH simulation involves interaction with students and a dedicated question-and-answer 
period. One of the five analytic components of the TEACH Language scale is listening comprehension; the correlation 
between the listening comprehension component of the TEACH Listening scale and the TOEFL iBT Listening is weak 
but statistically significant (r = .29, p < .05). However, it seems reasonable to believe that listening comprehension is also 
involved in a number of the analytic components of the TEACH Teaching rubric. Again, there are three analytic scales in 
the TEACH Teaching component of the rubric (lesson organization and implementation, relevance of content and devel¬ 
opment of content, and interaction with students and nonverbal communication). Certainly the scores the raters give for 
interaction with students is affected by listening comprehension, especially in relation to how the test taker responds to 
questions from the students. It seems likely that listening comprehension has some impact on the other analytic scales 
here as well. 
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Table 10 TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK Test, and Student Feedback Form (SFF) Scores 


Test 

N 

Maximum possible score 

Minimum 

Maximum 

M 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

128 

30 

15 

30 

22.06 

3.16 

.25 

.10 

TOEFL iBT Listening 

128 

30 

16 

30 

24.58 

3.71 

-.34 

-.74 

SPEAK 

128 

60 

35 

60 

47.70 

5.98 

.03 

-.48 

SFF scores” 

128 

5 

2 

4.76 

3.86 

.51 

-.70 

.66 


“Average of three items. 


These results provide some limited criterion-related evidence in support of the use of TOEFL iBT Listening scores 
for ITA screening purposes. Although the correlations between TOEFL iBT Listening and TEACH scores were relatively 
weak, they were statistically significant (as opposed to the lack of correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and TEACH 
test scores). 

The Two Components of the TEACH Test 

The two components of the TEACH test were highly correlated (r = .81, p < .01). This is identical to the correlation Xi 
(2008) found between the language and teaching components of the ITA screening exams at Drexel University (r = .81) 
and higher than the correlation she found at the University of North Carolina (r = .61); it contrasts dramatically with the 
very weak correlation between the teaching and language components on the University of Florida exam (r = . 10). While 
the two components of the TEACH test were designed to assess two very different constructs (teaching competence and 
language competence), the way these two constructs were assessed might explain why they were so highly correlated. The 
raters of the TEACH test used a one-page rubric to give five different language scores and three different teaching scores. It 
seems highly likely that a halo effect occurred in this rating; that is, while giving eight separate scores for the same event, it 
seems likely the raters tended to give similar scores across the eight different categories. This was the conclusion of Wagner 
(2012), who examined the intercorrelations of the eight different analytic scales on the TEACH test and found that almost 
all were highly correlated (r ranged from alow of .58 to a high of .90, with 18 of the 21 correlations being larger than .70). 
Thus it seems likely that even though the TEACH analytic rubric had two different categories (teaching and language) 
and eight different analytic scales, this halo effect impacted how the assessors assigned scores for the different scales. 

Research Question 2 

To investigate Research Question 2, three regression analyses were performed on different subpopulations. 

The first regression used existing data from all the ITAs from 2006 to 2012 from their first semester of teaching at 
Temple. This included all ITAs who scored at least 28 on the TOEFL iBT and those who scored lower than 28 but received 
a score of 45 or higher (pass or pass with restrictions) on the locally administered SPEAK test or those who scored below 
45 on the SPEAK test but enrolled in and successfully completed the ITA 5501 class. There were 128 ITAs for which 
there were TOEFL iBT Speaking scores, TOEFL iBT Listening scores, SPEAK test scores, and SFF scores. The background 
characteristics of this subsample of 128 ITAs are similar to the characteristics of the overall 198-ITA sample (see the 
“Participants” section). The mean score on the TOEFL iBT Speaking was 22.06 ( SD= 3.16), whereas the mean score on 
the TOEFL iBT Listening was higher at 24.58. These 128 ITAs had a mean score of 47.70 on the SPEAK test ( SD = 5.98). 
Finally, for the SFF measures, students responded on a 5-point Likert-type scale to a number of questionnaire items. Three 
of these items were chosen to represent teaching competence, and the averages of these three items are given here on a 
5-point scale, with 3 as the mid-point of the scale. Thus anything above 3 is considered as above average teaching, and 
anything below 3 is below average teaching. The mean SFF scores for these 128 participants was 3.86 ( SD= .51). This 
information is shown in Table 10. 

The correlations between the four variables (TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK, SFFs) are given in 
Table 11. 

Although the correlations between the three predictor variables were all moderately strong (r = .58, p < .01 for TOEFL 
iBT Listening and TOEFL iBT Speaking; r= .71, p < .01 for the SPEAK test and TOEFL iBT Speaking; r= .61, p < .01 
for the SPEAK test and TOEFL iBT Listening), the correlations between the dependent variable of SFF scores and the 
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Table 11 Correlations Between TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK Test, and Student Feedback Form (SFF) Scores 



TOEFL iBT Speaking 

TOEFL iBT Listening 

SPEAK 

SFF scores 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

1 




TOEFL iBT Listening 

.58** 

1 



SPEAK 

.71** 

.61** 

1 


SFF scores 

.12 

.07 

.06 

1 


Note. N = 128. 
**p<.01. 


Table 12 TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, Student Feedback Form (SFF) Scores, Observers’ Assessment of Teaching Com¬ 
petence, and Students’ Assessment of Teaching Competence Scores 


Test 

N 

Maximum possible score 

Minimum 

Maximum 

M 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

33 

30 

15 

26 

21.45 

2.59 

-.19 

-.72 

TOEFL iBT Listening 

33 

30 

18 

30 

24.85 

3.32 

-.60 

-.49 

SFF scores* 

33 

5 

1.83 

4.73 

3.79 

.57 

-1.38 

1.56 

Observers’ assessment of 

33 

4 

1.75 

3.88 

2.91 

.59 

-.10 

-.90 

teaching competence 
Students’ assessment of 

33 

5 

2.29 

4.38 

3.85 

.59 

-2.06 

1.55 


teaching competence 


“Average of three items. 

explanatory variables were near zero and not statistically significant. Scatterplots for a sample of these correlations are 
provided in Appendix F. 

A standard regression was then conducted to examine whether oral language proficiency (as measured by TOEFL iBT 
Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and SPEAK test scores) would predict teaching competence, as measured by SFF scores. 
The results of the regression indicated an R 2 value of .017, meaning that the independent variables accounted for less than 
2% of the variance in the SFF scores. 

The regression analysis found that only a very small percentage of the ITAs’ teaching competence (as measured by SFF 
scores) could be predicted by the ITAs’ oral proficiency (as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, 
and SPEAK test scores). However, as is discussed in more detail later, using SFF scores as the sole measure of teaching 
competence is problematic for a number of reasons. Therefore, it was decided to include additional measures of teaching 
competence in this study. All ITAs entering Temple in Fall 2009 or later were invited to participate in this study and to 
have their teaching observed and assessed by a rater in the ITAs’ own classrooms two times in a semester. In addition, 
the undergraduate students in the ITAs’ classes completed a separate assessment (two times in a semester) of the ITAs’ 
teaching competence that was more thorough and detailed than the SFFs. Thirty-three ITA participants had complete sets 
of data, including TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores, students’ assessments of the ITAs teaching competence, and 
observers’ assessments of the ITA’s teaching competence. These 33 ITAs were a subset of the 128 ITA participants used 
in the previous regression analysis, and the background characteristics of this subsample of 33 ITAs are similar to the 
characteristics of the 128-ITA sample. The mean score on the TOEFL iBT Speaking was 21.45 (SI) = 2.59), while the 
mean score on the TOEFL iBT Listening was somewhat higher at 24.85 (SD = 3.32). The mean SFF scores for these 33 
participants was 3.79 (SD = .57) (the average of the three Likert items on a 5-point scale). For the observers’ assessment of 
teaching competence, which used the average across four subscales on a 4-point scale, the mean for these 33 participants 
was 2.91 (SD = .59). Finally, for the Students’ assessment of teaching competence, students responded on a 5-point Likert- 
type scale to eight questionnaire items, with 3 as the mid-point of the scale. The mean score for these 33 participants was 
3.85 (SD = .59). This information is shown in Table 12. 

For these 33 participants, two additional regression analyses were conducted in which the measures of oral proficiency 
(as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening scores) were used as predictors of teaching competence. 
For the first regression, the outcome variable was teaching competence as measured by student assessment of the ITA’s 
teaching competence. For the second regression, the outcome variable was teaching competence as measured by observers’ 
assessment of the ITA’s teaching competence. Because TOEFL iBT Speaking is accepted as the standard predictor (i.e., a 
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Table 13 Correlations Between TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, SPEAK Test, Student Feedback Form (SFF) Scores, and 
Observers’ Assessment of ITAs’ Language Proficiency and Teaching Competence 







Observers’ 

Observers’ 

Students’ 

Students’ 


TOEFL 

TOEFL 



assessment 

assessment 

assessment 

assessment 


iBT 

iBT 


SFF 

of language 

of teaching 

of language 

of teaching 


Speaking 

Listening 

SPEAK 

scores 

proficiency 

competence 

proficiency 

competence 

TOEFL iBT Speaking 

1 








TOEFL iBT Listening 

.59** 

1 







SPEAK 

.62** 

.55** 

1 






SFF scores 

.01 

.09 

.04 

i 





Observers’ assessment of 

.35* 

.58** 

.48** 

.22 

1 




language proficiency 
Observers’ assessment of 

.04 

.39* 

.19 

.26 

.69** 

1 



teaching competence 
Students’ assessment of 

.34 

.62** 

.26 

.51** 

.61** 

.49** 

1 


language proficiency 
Students’ assessment of 

.24 

.46** 

.29 

.67** 

.56** 

.52** 

.80** 

1 

teaching competence 










Note. N = 33. 

*p < .05. **p<.01. 


high enough score on TOEFL iBT Speaking is widely accepted as indicating an oral proficiency necessary for teaching), a 
sequential regression was run to examine the effects of TOEFL iBT Listening after TOEFL iBT Speaking was added. The 
rationale for this is that TOEFL iBT Speaking is the standard measure used; this research question is trying to investigate 
if using TOEFL iBT Listening scores in addition to TOEFL iBT Speaking scores can result in better predictive power 
of teaching competence. Therefore these two regressions were sequential regressions, with TOEFL iBT Speaking scores 
entered first into the equation, followed by TOEFL iBT Listening scores. 

Different sources provide different recommendations for the number of participants per explanatory variable in linear 
regression. Stevens (1996) recommended approximately 15 per variable, whereas Howell (2002) cited a rule of thumb 
of 10 observations for each variable. Because of the small number of ITA participants here (n = 33), it was necessary 
to include only the two predictor variables TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening and the outcome variable 
(teaching competence). However, a number of different variables were examined to see the extent to which they correlated 
with each other for this subset of 33 ITA participants. These variables correlated were TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT 
Listening, SPEAK test scores, SFF scores, observers’ assessment of ITAs’ language proficiency, observers’ assessment of 
ITAs’ teaching competence, students’ assessment of ITAs’ language proficiency, and students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching 
competence. These correlations can be seen in Table 13. 

Although it is not feasible to examine all of the correlations in detail, a number of the statistically significant corre¬ 
lation coefficients are briefly examined here. First, the strongest correlation in the matrix is the correlation of students’ 
assessment of ITAs’ language proficiency and students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence (r = .80, p < .01). Such 
a strong correlation suggests that the students were conflating language proficiency and teaching competence while they 
were filling out the questionnaire, further suggesting a halo effect in that they were rating these two constructs at the 
same time, on the same questionnaire. The second largest correlation coefficient found in the matrix is the correlation 
of observers’ assessment of ITA language proficiency and observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence (r = .69, 
p < .01). Again, this suggests a halo effect, wherein the observer is rating the ITA’s teaching competence and oral profi¬ 
ciency simultaneously. The correlation between the observers’ assessment of ITAs’ language proficiency and the students’ 
assessment of ITAs’ language proficiency was moderately strong (r= .61, p < .01). 

The TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening scores did not correlate with the SFFs (r= .01, n.s. for TOEFL 
iBT Speaking and SFFs; r = .09, n.s. for TOEFL iBT Listening and SFFs). In contrast, the correlations between the TOEFL 
iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening scores and the other measures of teaching competence (students’ assessment of 
ITAs’ teaching competence, observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence) are more varied. Whereas TOEFL iBT 
Speaking did not correlate with these measures (they were not statistically significant), TOEFL iBT Listening did corre¬ 
late (weakly) with these two alternative measures of teaching competence (r = .39, p < .05 for TOEFL iBT Listening and 
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observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence; r = .46, p < .01 for TOEFL iBT Listening and students’ assessment of 
ITAs’ teaching competence). Finally, the correlation between the two teaching competence measures (observers’ assess¬ 
ment of ITAs’ teaching competence and students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence) was moderate and statistically 
significant (r = .52, p < .01). In addition, the correlation between the two explanatory variables (TOEFL iBT Speaking and 
TOEFL iBT Listening) was also moderate and statistically significant (r= .58, p < .01). Scatterplots for a sample of these 
correlations are provided in Appendix G. 

For the regression analyses, two sequential regressions were run to examine the effects of TOEFL iBT Listening when 
added after TOEFL iBT Speaking. For the first regression analysis, in which observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching was the 
teaching competence measure, TOEFL iBT Speaking accounted for very little explanatory power of the model ( R 2 = .009). 
When TOEFL iBT Listening was added to the equation after TOEFL iBT Speaking, total R 2 for the model was .202, and 
the R 2 change was .201. In other words, TOEFL iBT Listening accounted for over 20% of the variance, even after TOEFL 
iBT Speaking was included. 

There were similar results for the second regression analysis, in which students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching was the 
teaching competence measure. The TOEFL iBT Speaking scores again accounted for little explanatory power of the model 
(R 2 = .059). When TOEFL iBT Listening was added to the equation after TOEFL iBT Speaking, however, the total R 2 for 
the model was .212, and the R 2 change was .152. In other words, TOEFL iBT Listening accounted for over 15% of the 
variance even after TOEFL iBT Speaking was included in the regression equation. 

Discussion for Research Question 2 

The results from these analyses clearly indicate that if the SFF data are used as the sole measure of teaching competence, 
the various measures of oral proficiency used in the study have almost no correlation with or predictive power of teaching 
competence. For the sample of 128 ITAs for whom there were SFF, TOEFL iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and 
the SPEAK test scores, the correlations among the oral proficiency measures and SFF data were all very weak, and none 
were statistically significant. The two oral proficiency measures (TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening scores) 
could account for less than 2% of the variance in the SFF scores. Clearly these measures of oral proficiency are not good 
predictors of teaching competence, as measured by SFF scores. These results are similar to the results found by Bailey 
(1983) and Inglis (1993), who also investigated the correlation between ITAs’ teaching competence (as measured by the 
equivalent of SFFs) and speaking proficiency (as measured by FSI Oral Interview scores by Bailey and the SPEAK test 
scores by Inglis). Bailey (1983) found no correlation between the ITAs’ FSI scores and the students’ evaluations of their 
teaching competence (r = 18, n.s.); Inglis (1993) reported almost identical results, with no correlation found between the 
ITAs’ SPEAK test scores and their students’ evaluations of their teaching competence (r = .15, n.s.). 

However, using SFF data as the sole measure of teaching competence is problematic, for a variety of reasons. Although it 
is beyond the scope of this report to discuss in detail the limitations of the SFF data, the research is clear that undergraduate 
students’ evaluations can be influenced by the students’ personal beliefs and attitudes, interest in the class, perceived grade 
in the class, difficulty of the class, amount of work required by the class, and many other factors (Nelson, 1992; Rubin, 
1992; Rubin & Smith, 1990; Yook & Albert, 1999). One obvious shortcoming of the SFFs is that they often serve as an 
evaluation of the class and the syllabus rather than of the individual instructor. Indeed, one of the (three) items used in 
the SFF data analyzed here was “I learned a great deal in this class.” This can be perceived by the undergraduate students as 
an evaluation of the class itself and might have little to do with the individual instructor’s teaching competence. The other 
two items in the SFFs that contributed to the SFF data were “The instructor taught this course well” and “The instructor 
was well organized and prepared for class.” Obviously “The instructor taught this course well” is a direct evaluation of 
the instructor (and yet can still be influenced by some of the personal factors mentioned earlier). Finally, “The instructor 
was well organized and prepared for class” can be a direct evaluation of the instructor yet is still an imperfect measure of 
teaching competence, because a person can be well organized and prepared and still be a poor instructor (and vice versa). 
Again, end-of-course student evaluations of their instructors are obviously problematic. 

For these reasons, it was decided in this study to include two other measures of teaching competence, two measures 
that were hoped to be more objective, thorough, reliable, and valid measures of teaching competence. With the students’ 
assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence, the students responded to eight items focusing on the teacher’s skill in inter¬ 
acting with students, knowledge of American classroom culture, and ability to communicate content information. The 
perceived advantages to this assessment were that it included students’ evaluation two times during the semester (rather 
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than one time at the end of the semester, as with the SFF), it involved eight items rather than just three (which should result 
in a more comprehensive and reliable assessment), and it focused solely on the instructor and not on the class itself. How¬ 
ever, as with the SFF data, individual students could still have personal biases toward the instructor, toward the class, and 
so on, and thus it was also decided to include a more objective measure of teaching competence by using the observers’ 
assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence. Here a trained observer came into the classroom two times to observe and 
evaluate the instructor, using an analytic rubric with scores for lesson organization and preparedness, teacher-student 
interaction/classroom culture, delivery strategies/nonverbal communication, and communication of content information. 

The results of the correlation and regression analyses with these two measures of teaching competence differed 
markedly from the results of the analyses using the SFF data as the measure of teaching competence. Similar to the data 
set involving the 128 ITAs in which SFF scores had essentially no correlation with the oral proficiency measures of TOEFL 
iBT Speaking, TOEFL iBT Listening, and SPEAK test scores, the data with these 33 ITA participants essentially found no 
correlation between these measures either. In addition, the correlations between the spoken language proficiency measures 
(TOEFL iBT Speaking and SPEAK test scores) and these alternative teaching competence measures (observers’ assessment 
of teaching competence and students’ assessment of teaching competence) were very weak and not statistically significant. 

In contrast, the TOEFL iBT Listening scores and these two measures of teaching competence had statistically significant 
correlations. This correlation of TOEFL iBT Listening scores with the two measures of teaching competence was confirmed 
with the two regression analyses. While the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores accounted for less than 1% of the variance of 
the observers’ assessment of teaching competence, the TOEFL iBT Listening scores accounted for an additional 20% of 
the variance. Similarly, while the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores accounted for only 5.9% of the variance for the students’ 
assessment of teaching competence, the TOEFL iBT Listening scores accounted for an additional 15.3% of the variance. 
Again, it is necessary to point out that TOEFL iBT Listening was added to the regression equation after TOEFL iBT 
Speaking, because TOEFL iBT Speaking is typically the measure used for ITA oral proficiency. The point of this part 
of the study was to examine if using TOEFL iBT Listening in addition to TOEFL iBT Speaking would provide useful 
predictive information. In fact, these results indicate that for this population, TOEFL iBT Speaking does not predict 
teaching competence, whereas TOEFL iBT Listening does. These results are even more striking when considering that 
speaking and listening ability are obviously related, and the correlation between TOEFL iBT Listening and TOEFL iBT 
Speaking for these 33 participants was moderately strong (r= .58 ,p < .01). Even with this moderately strong correlation 
between the two predictor variables, the TOEFL iBT Listening scores added unique variance to the prediction of teaching 
competence. These results suggest that listening ability does play a part in teaching competence and in turn that TOEFL 
iBT Listening scores can and should be used as a measure of oral language proficiency for ITA screening purposes. 

This idea of using TOEFL iBT Listening scores in addition to TOEFL iBT Speaking scores for ITA screening purposes is 
sound theoretically. Obviously, to be an effective teacher in an English-medium university, the instructor has to have a cer¬ 
tain level of oral proficiency in English. It also seems obvious that the oral proficiency needed to be an effective instructor 
involves more than just speaking ability. Except perhaps for a small percentage of classes that are strictly lecture, virtually 
all instructors interact orally with students and respond to student questions, and numerous ITA studies have concluded 
that these aspects are part of the ITA instructional TLU domain (Gorsuch, 2003,2006; Hoekje & Linnell, 1994; Papajohn, 
2006; Saif, 2002). Plough et al. (2010) found listening comprehension as the single biggest predictor of success on the 
Graduate Student Instructors Oral English Test, which is used for ITA screening. Elder (1993) found that IELTS Listening 
scores correlated more highly with success in a teacher education program than did any other components of IELTS scores 
(global, reading, writing, speaking). Myers (1994) specifically described how important students’ questions are in many 
instructional contexts that ITAs are often in (i.e., labs). Similarly, Plakans (1997) found that one of the most common 
complaints of undergraduate students was when the ITA instructor was not able to understand and reply appropriately to 
student questions. She described how the language undergraduate students used in interacting with their ITA instructors 
is informal and different from the type of language ITAs were exposed to in their EFL classes when they learned English 
in their home countries. Plakans concluded that oral proficiency tests used in ITA screening “may need to include more 
opportunities for the examinees to demonstrate their listening skills and ability to respond to typically informal student 
talk” (p. 110). Part of the ability to respond appropriately to questions and “informal student talk” is related to the listener’s 
ability to use the nonverbal components of interactive spoken language (Wagner, 2010a, 2013, 2014a). Indeed, this is a 
skill focused on in ITA 5501 and is a component of the rubric for the TEACH test and part of the rubric for observers’ 
assessment of teaching competence used here. 
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Using TOEFL iBT Listening scores in addition to TOEFL iBT Speaking scores for ITA screening purposes also is logical 
from a practical standpoint. Powers and Powers (2015) found that using all four parts of the TOEIC® test (reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking) resulted in better predictions of test takers’ “real-life” English skills in a particular domain (e.g., 
writing) than using only the section score (e.g., TOEIC Writing) for that domain. They argued that although the language 
domains are distinct, they are still strongly correlated, and that more information is almost invariably better than less 
information in predicting competence. They thus concluded that “a more precise estimate of English proficiency in a 
specific language domain is possible by assessing skills not only in that domain, but in other related domains as well” 
(p. 161). They qualified this claim by noting that the increased precision is due mainly to the first additional measure that 
was added to the regression and that diminishing returns were found after this first additional measure was added. Again, 
for an ITA teaching TLU domain, using both TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening scores should result in a 
better prediction of teaching competence. However, it would not seem to be appropriate to include TOEFL iBT Reading 
and TOEFL iBT Writing scores, because they seem much less relevant for a teaching TLU domain, and their inclusion 
might in fact mask an ITA’s possible lack of oral proficiency. 

In addition, it needs to be acknowledged that logically, measures of oral proficiency in English might not be expected 
to be strong predictors of teaching competence (as measured by outcome variables such as SFFs, students’ assessment 
of ITAs’ teaching competence, and observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence). To be a competent instructor 
at an English-medium university, at least some threshold of English proficiency is required. Yet the SFFs are designed to 
measure teaching competence, and though language proficiency is a necessary component of teaching competence, it is 
only a part. Indeed, Cho and Bridgeman (2012) described how a number of studies have found that TOEFL iBT scores 
by themselves are not a strong predictor of subsequent academic success. In their study, Cho and Bridgeman found that 
the TOEFL iBT could explain only about 4% of variance in the GPAs of the graduate students in their study and only 
about 3% of the variance in the GPAs of the undergraduate students in their study. They concluded that “the nature of 
the relationship between language proficiency and academic success is complex and difficult to demonstrate” (p. 422). It 
should also be noted, however, that Cho and Bridgeman (2012) utilized additional, noncorrelational analyses to unpack the 
complex nature of the relationship, and reported that even small correlations “ ... might indicate a meaningful relationship 
between TOEFL iBT scores and GPA” (p. 421). 

Similarly, Graham (1987) reviewed a number of studies that used language ability (usually operationalized as language 
proficiency test scores) as a predictor of academic success (generally operationalized as GPA) and found nonsignificant 
correlations between language proficiency and academic success for roughly half the studies reviewed, and for the other 
half of the studies, the correlations between the two measures were only weak to moderate. Criper and Davies (as cited 
in Elder, 1993) concluded that .30 is probably as high a correlation as can be expected for a language test as a predictor 
of academic success, because there are so many nonlinguistic factors that dictate academic success. It would seem that 
teaching success, in comparison to academic success, is even a step further removed from English proficiency. Elder 
(1993) described how there are so many nonlanguage variables (e.g., subject knowledge, interpersonal skills, cultural 
competence) that are involved in teaching competence, and thus it might not be considered surprising that the TOEFL iBT 
test scores in this study did not correlate with or predict teaching competence as measured by SFF scores. Yet the TOEFL 
iBT Listening scores did correlate with and predict the other two measures of teaching competence used in this study 
(observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence and students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence), providing 
empirical evidence in support of the use of TOEFL iBT Listening scores in ITA placement decisions. 

Research Question 3 

To investigate Research Question 3, a series of repeated measures ANOVAs was conducted to examine if there was a sta¬ 
tistically significant difference between beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking scores and end-of-semester TOEFL 
iBT Speaking scores and between beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores and end-of-semester TOEFL iBT 
Listening scores. 

A total of 84 ITAs took the TOEFL iBT at the beginning and end of the first semester of ITA activities. Of these 84 
ITAs, all were in their first semester of ITA activities. However, “first semester of ITA activities” could mean a number 
of different things. For example, of the 84 ITAs, 55 were teaching a class, whereas 29 were not. Of the 84 ITAs, 40 were 
taking the ITA 5501 class. Of these 40,11 were also teaching a class (indicating that they scored 45 on the SPEAK test with 
provisional passes), whereas 29 were not teaching a class that first semester (18 scored 40 or lower on the SPEAK test, 
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Table 14 Gender, Age, and Length in United States for Different International Teaching Assistant Subgroups 


Group 

N 

Men 

Women 

Mean age (years) 

Years in United States (mean/median) 

Entire group 

84 

50 

34 

26.21 

.83/.50 

Taking ITA 5501 

40 

25 

15 

26.18 

.83/.50 

Not taking ITA 5501 

44 

25 

19 

26.25 

.84/.50 

New to United States 

41 

23 

18 

24.90 

.11/.10 

Long term in United States 

43 

27 

16 

27.46 

1.52/1.20 


Table 15 Beginning-of-Semester and End-of-Semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening Scores for Group of 84 Inter¬ 
national Teaching Assistants (ITAs) 


Group 

N 

Beginning-of-semester 
mean score 3 (SD) 

End-of-semester 
mean score 3 (SD) 

Mean difference from 
beginning to end 
of semester b 

F value ( df ) 

Sig. 

Effect size D 

All ITAs TOEFL 
iBT Listening 

84 

24.40 (4.33) 

25.05 (3.99) 

.65 

3.31 (1,83) 

p = .073 

.155 

AH ITAs TOEFL 
iBT Speaking 

84 

21.44 (3.68) 

22.43 (3.46) 

.99 

22.03 (1, 83) 

p<.001 

.277 


a Out of 30. b On a 30-point scale. 


whereas 11 scored 45 but were not teaching). In addition, while this was the first semester of ITA activities for all of the 
participants, this does not necessarily mean that they were all new to the United States or even to Temple. For example, 
41 reported being new to the United States (having lived there for 2 months or less), whereas 43 reported having lived 
in the United States for at least 5 months. Some of these 43 had studied at Temple, but this was their first semester as an 
ITA or ITA-in-training, whereas others had lived in the United States prior to studying at Temple. Of the 41 ITAs in the 
“new to the United States” group, 19 were taking the ITA 5501 class and 22 were not, and of the 43 ITAs in the “long term 
in the United States” group, 21 were taking the ITA 5501 class and 22 were not. The demographic data about these 84 
participants are provided in Table 14 and include information about gender, age, and years in the United States at the time 
of participation in this study (when the ITAs took the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT exam). 

These demographic data indicate that the various subgroups are similar according to the percentages of women versus 
men (there are more men in each of the groups). The average ages for the groupings of “taking ITA 5501” and “not taking 
ITA 5501” are almost identical. The one notable difference in group demographic characteristics is age: The average age 
for the new to the United States subgroup is approximately 2.5 years less than for the long term in the United States group. 

A series of repeated measures ANOVAs was conducted to examine if there were differences in beginning-of-semester 
and end-of-semester scores for the various groups: (a) entire group (N = 84) beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listen¬ 
ing scores compared to end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores; (b) entire group (N = 84) beginning-of-semester 
TOEFL iBT Speaking scores compared to end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking scores; (c) taking ITA 5501 class (n = 40) 
beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores compared to end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores; (d) not 
taking ITA 5501 class (n = 44) beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores compared to end-of-semester TOEFL 
iBT Listening scores; (e) new to the United States (« = 41) beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking scores compared 
to end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking scores; and (f) long term in the United States (« = 43) beginning-of-semester 
TOEFL iBT Listening scores compared to end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores. 

Overall Group of 84 International Teaching Assistants 

The difference in the TOEFL iBT Listening scores and TOEFL iBT Speaking scores from Time 1 (beginning of semester) 
and Time 2 (end of semester) for the entire sample of 84 ITAs was tested with a repeated measures ANOVA. Results are 
shown in Table 15. 

The results show a nonstatistically significant effect for the difference between the beginning-of-semester and end-of- 
semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores. The group of 84 ITAs scored slightly higher (0.65 points on a 30-point scale) on 
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Table 16 Beginning-of-Semester and End-of-Semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening Scores for International Teach¬ 
ing Assistants (ITAs) Taking or Not Taking ITA 5501 


Group 

N 

Beginning-of-semester 
mean score 2 ( SD ) 

End-of-semester 
mean score 2 (SD) 

Mean difference from 
beginning to end of semester b 

ITAs taking ITA 5501, TOEFL iBT Listening 

40 

22.28 (4.52) 

23.25 (4.25) 

.97 

ITAs not taking ITA 5501, TOEFL iBT 
Listening 

44 

26.34 (3.10) 

26.68 (2.94) 

.34 

ITAs taking ITA 5501, TOEFL iBT Speaking 

40 

19.28 (2.74) 

20.25 (2.84) 

.97 

ITAs not taking ITA 5501, TOEFL iBT 
Speaking 

44 

23.41 (3.32) 

24.41 (2.71) 

1.00 


a Out of 30. b On a 30-point scale. 


the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test than they did on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test, 
although this difference in scores was not statistically significant (F l 83 = 3.31, p = .073). In contrast, the results show 
a small effect size and statistically significant effect for the difference between the beginning-of-semester and end-of- 
semester TOEFL iBT Speaking scores. The group mean on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test was 0.99 points 
higher than the group mean on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test, and this difference was statistically 
significant fF 1>83 = 22.03, p < .001). 

International Teaching Assistants Taking ITA 5501 Class 

Of the overall group of 84 ITAs who took the beginning-of-semester and end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and 
TOEFL iBT Listening tests, 40 were enrolled in the ITA preparation class (ITA 5501) and 44 were not enrolled in the class. 
To investigate whether these two groups differed in their growth in speaking and listening proficiency, another series of 
repeated measures ANOVAs was conducted. The mean scores on both TOEFL iBT Listening and TOEFL iBT Speaking 
are shown in Table 16. 

The group of 40 ITAs taking ITA 5501 scored almost a full point higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening 
test than they did on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test. For the group of 44 ITAs not taking ITA 
5501, however, the difference between the end-of-semester and beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening scores was 
smaller, just .34 points. To examine if these score differences were statistically significant, a repeated measures ANOVA 
was conducted. The results show that there was not an overall statistical main effect for TOEFL iBT Listening score gains 
(Fi gz = 3.30 ,p = .073). In addition, there was no interaction effect (F = .801, p = .374) between the score gains and group 
(taking ITA 5501/not taking ITA 5501), suggesting that neither of the groups scored significantly higher on the end-of- 
semester TOEFL iBT Listening test than they did on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test. The effect sizes 
were computed, and there was a small effect size for both groups (D = .244 for ITAs taking 5501; D = . 113 for ITAs not 
taking ITA 5501), but again, the differences in scores were not statistically significant. 

In contrast, the results of the repeated measures ANOVA for TOEFL iBT Speaking scores indicated that there was an 
overall statistical main effect for TOEFL iBT Speaking score gains ( F 182 = 21.77, p< .001). The group of ITAs taking ITA 
5501 scored .97 points higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test, and the group of ITAs not taking ITA 
5501 scored 1.00 points higher. There was no interaction effect (F 182 = .003 ,p = .953) between the score gains and group 
(taking ITA 5501/not taking ITA 5501), suggesting that both groups scored significantly higher on the end-of-semester 
TOEFL iBT Speaking test than they did on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test. The effect sizes were also 
computed, and there was a small effect size for both groups ( D = .348 for ITAs taking ITA 5501; D = .330 for ITAs not tak¬ 
ing ITA 5501). It is worth noting that the score gains for the group of ITAs taking ITA 5501 were identical (.97 points) for 
TOEFL iBT Listening and TOEFL iBT Speaking, yet the difference was only statistically significant for TOEFL iBT Speak¬ 
ing, because the standard deviations for TOEFL iBT Speaking were much lower than they were for TOEFL iBT Listening. 

International Teaching Assistants New to the United States 

Of the overall group of 84 ITAs who took the beginning-of-semester and end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and 
Listening tests, 41 were new to the United States (had lived there less than 2 months), and 43 were longer term in the 
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Table 17 Beginning-of-Semester and End-of-Semester TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening Scores for International Teach¬ 
ing Assistants (ITAs) New to or Long Term in the United States 


Group 

N 

Beginning-of-semester 
mean score a (SD) 

End-of-semester 
mean score 2 ( SD ) 

Difference in group mean from 
beginning to end of semester b 

ITAs new to United States, TOEFL iBT Listening 

41 

24.34 (4.28) 

24.98 (4.01) 

.64 

ITAs long term in United States, TOEFL iBT 
Listening 

43 

24.47 (4.43) 

25.12 (4.02) 

.75 

ITAs new to United States, TOEFL iBT Speaking 

41 

21.17 (3.60) 

22.46 (3.36) 

1.29 

ITAs long term in United States, TOEFL iBT 
Speaking 

43 

21.70 (3.78) 

22.40 (3.59) 

.70 


a Out of 30. b On a 30-point scale. 


United States (had lived there at least 4 months). To investigate whether these two groups differed in their development 
in speaking and listening proficiency, another series of repeated measures ANOVA was conducted. The mean scores on 
both TOEFL iBT Listening and TOEFL iBT Speaking are shown in Table 17. 

The 41 ITAs new to the United States scored .64 points higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test than on 
the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test. Similarly, the 43 ITAs long term in the United States scored .75 points 
higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test than on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test. To 
examine if these score differences were statistically significant, a repeated measures ANOVA was conducted. The results 
show that there was not an overall statistical main effect for TOEFL iBT Listening score gains (_F 182 = 3.267, p = .074). 
In addition, there was no interaction effect (F = .001, p = .981) between the score gains and group (new to the United 
States/long term in the United States), suggesting that neither of the groups scored significantly higher on the end-of- 
semester TOEFL iBT Listening test than they did on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test. The effect sizes 
were computed, and the effect sizes for both groups were very small (D = .154 for ITAs new to the United States; D = .155 
for ITAs long term in the United States), but again, the difference in scores were not statistically significant. 

In contrast, the results of the repeated measures ANOVA for TOEFL iBT Speaking scores indicated that there was an 
overall statistical main effect for TOEFL iBT Speaking score gains (F { 82 = 21.765, p < .001). The group of ITAs new to 
the United States scored 1.29 points higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test, and the group of ITAs not 
taking ITA 5501 scored.70 points higher. There was no interaction effect (F = 2.021, p = .159) between the score gains and 
group (new to the United States/long term in the United States), suggesting that both groups scored significantly higher 
on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test than they did on the beginning-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test. 
The effect sizes were also computed, and there was a small effect size for the new to the United States group (D= .370) 
and a small effect size for the long term in the United States group (D = .190). 

Discussion for Research Question 3 

The results of the series of repeated measures ANOVAs are relatively straightforward; the 84 ITA participants in this sample 
improved in their speaking ability over the course of their first semester of ITA activity as measured by the speaking 
section of the TOEFL iBT. In contrast, the 84 ITAs did not improve in their listening ability, as measured by TOEFL 
iBT Listening. When broken down into subgroups, the results are somewhat more varied. The 40 ITAs who were taking 
ITA 5501 scored .97 points higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Listening test, although this was not a statistically 
significant difference. Those 44 ITAs not taking ITA 5501 scored only .34 points higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL 
iBT Listening test, and the difference was not statistically significant. The ITAs taking ITA 5501 scored .97 points higher 
on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test, and those ITAs not taking ITA 5501 also scored higher (1.00 points) 
on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking test; both of these differences were statistically significant. Finally, when 
examining how length of residence in the United States might affect oral proficiency development, neither the ITAs new 
to the United States nor those long term in the United States scored significantly higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL 
iBT Listening test. In contrast, both subgroups scored significantly higher on the end-of-semester TOEFL iBT Speaking 
test. The 41 ITAs new to the United States scored 1.29 points higher, whereas those ITAs long term in the United States 
scored .70 points higher. Although both of these differences were statistically significant, both the magnitude of the gain 
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score and the effect size (D = .370) were larger for the group of ITAs new to the United States than for those who had been 
in the United States long term (D = .190). 

Before examining possible reasons for these findings, it must be noted that although the gains in the TOEFL iBT 
Speaking scores are statistically significant, they are still relatively small—sometimes less than 1 point on a 30-point scale. 
It must also be acknowledged that these gains might be affected by a repeater effect: The participants took the two versions 
of the TOEFL iBT on average about 3 months apart. Although there is a common belief that test takers tend to improve 
their scores as they become more familiar with the format of the test tasks, there is little empirical evidence of this in 
relation to language proficiency tests (Kokhan & Lin, 2014). Indeed, Zhang (2008) investigated the reliability and validity 
of the TOEFL iBT by performing repeater analyses on the scores of 12,385 test takers who took the TOEFL iBT two times 
within a 1-month period. Zhang found that the increase in scores from the first test to the second test was negligible 
for the overall test and that the changes in the scores on the speaking and listening components of the TOEFL iBT were 
smaller than the changes on the reading and writing components of the test. Again, the average duration between tests for 
the participants in this study was 3 months, and so the time between the tests would seem to minimize a repeater effect. 
In addition, the participants in this study took different versions of the TOEFL iBT to ensure that they were not familiar 
with the specific content of the test. Finally, all of the participants in this study had already taken the TOEFL iBT prior to 
taking the research versions for this study and thus were already familiar with the TOEFL iBT tasks. For these reasons, 
the increase in scores due to test familiarity or a repeater effect appear to be minimal. 

The fact that the score gains for TOEFL iBT Listening were not statistically significant and the score gains for TOEFL iBT 
Speaking after a semester of study were small might seem surprising, and even disappointing. These ITAs are immersed in 
an English-speaking environment. They are taking classes in English, studying in English, and interacting in English with 
students, faculty, staff, and other people on a daily basis. In addition, half of the ITAs in this sample were also taking ITA 
5501, which is specifically designed to improve their speaking and listening ability in English. Nevertheless, their gains in 
speaking ability, as measured by the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores, are relatively small (only about 1 point on the 30-point 
TOEFL iBT scale), and their gains in listening ability were even smaller. 

Yet these findings are very much in line with much of the literature. Numerous studies (e.g., Derwing et al., 2008; 
Freed, 1995; Segalowitz & Freed, 2004; Towell et al., 1996) have shown that development in oral proficiency is surprisingly 
limited, even in an immersion setting. Elder and O’Loughlin (2003) investigated the band score gains on the IELTS after a 
10- to 12-week intensive English-language study program in Australia and New Zealand. The overall findings were that the 
students made very limited gains in their English proficiency. In contrast to the current study, Elder and O’Loughlin found 
that listening was the skill with the greatest amount of gain. Similarly, Ling et al. (2014) found that the 111 participants 
in their study showed much larger gains in TOEFL iBT Listening scores (5.63 points) than gains in TOEFL iBT Speaking 
scores (1.97 points). 

Again, although these small gains can be seen as disappointingly small, the literature has suggested that this is often the 
case, and the literature provides a number of reasons for why this is so. Learning a second language is a long process, and 
the 3-month period between tests for this study is very short (Brecht, Davidson, & Ginsberg, 1995; Elder & O’Loughlin, 
2003; Freed 1995; Huebner, 1995; O’Brien, Segalowitz, Freed, & Collentine, 2007; Segalowitz & Freed, 2004). In addition, 
these ITAs had a relatively high level of proficiency already (24.4 on the TOEFL iBT Listening, 21.4 on the TOEFL iBT 
Speaking), and the literature has consistently shown that dramatic gains in language proficiency are less likely in more 
advanced L2 learners than in beginning L2 learners (Brecht et al., 1995; Brecht & Robinson, 1995; Freed, 1995; Lapkin, 
Hart, & Swain, 1995; Llanes & Munoz, 2009). Ling et al. (2014) found much larger gains in English proficiency in their 
study, but it is difficult to compare their results with the results found here, because their study involved a longer period 
of learning (6 months for one of the groups and 9 months for the other group) and also lower-level learners (their group 
of 111 learners improved from 8.17 to 13.80 on the TOEFL iBT Listening and from 13.32 to 15.25 on the TOEFL iBT 
Speaking). 

Another possible reason for the seemingly small gains is that international students on North American university 
campuses often have little interaction in English outside of class. Ranta and Meckelborg (2013) found that many of the 
international graduate students in their study (including many who were ITAs) had very limited interaction with native 
English speakers, even though they were taking (and sometimes teaching) classes and living in an English-speaking envi¬ 
ronment. Numerous studies (e.g., Cheng & Fox, 2008; Collentine & Freed, 2004; Freed, 1995; Lapkin et al., 1995; Myles 
& Cheng, 2003; Regan, 1995; Segalowitz & Freed, 2004; Trice, 2004) have found similar results: that L2 learners living in 
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target-language environments have less exposure to the target language than might be expected. Finally, it should be noted 
that, similar to O’Loughlin and Arkoudis (2009), there was a great deal of individual variation in the scores. Some ITAs 
made large gains, whereas others actually scored lower on the end-of-semester tests. Taking these factors into account, it 
could be argued that the fact that these ITAs had a measurable increase in their speaking proficiency in such a short time 
period is actually encouraging. Mastering a second language can be a long and arduous process, and the fact that these 
ITAs made measurable gains in their TOEFL iBT Speaking scores after only a 3-month period can be seen as definite 
progress. 

However, the fact that these gains in oral proficiency were so limited over the course of the semester has implications 
for ITA programs. The whole notion of cut scores for ITA programs is that those potential ITAs who do not score high 
enough on the initial screenings (i.e., TOEFL iBT Speaking) are deemed as not having the necessary oral proficiency 
in English to be an effective instructor. Therefore these potential ITAs must take an ITA preparation course that will 
focus in part on improving the ITAs’ oral proficiency so that they will develop the language skills necessary to be effective 
instructors. Indeed, the group of ITAs in this study enrolled in ITA 5501 did improve in their TOEFL iBT Speaking scores. 
The question remains, however, if their oral proficiency has improved enough for them to be effective instructors. If we 
look solely at their TOEFL iBT test scores, the answer to this question is probably no. The 40 ITAs enrolled in ITA 5501 
scored a mean of 23.35 on the TOEFL iBT Listening at the end of their ITA 5501 semester and 20.25 on the TOEFL iBT 
Speaking. Again, though there was improvement, these scores gains were relatively small, and the end-of-semester scores 
are still relatively low, certainly much lower than the designated cut score (28 on TOEFL iBT Speaking), and lower than 
the requirements at almost all North American universities. 

But what these ITAs learned in ITA 5501 included many language skills that are not measured by the TOEFL iBT, 
including how to respond appropriately to questions, how to engage in interactive speaking and listening, how to listen to 
and comprehend unplanned spoken discourse, and how to utilize the nonverbal communication of speakers. A number 
of ITA studies (e.g., Myers, 1994; Plakans, 1997) have found that being able to respond appropriately to students’ ques¬ 
tions is one of the most valued language skills students see in their instructors. Interactive, two-way conversation is one 
of the most typical types of real-world language contexts, yet this is the type of language task that English learners often 
find most difficult and for which they are often least prepared, because their formal instruction has focused on one-way 
presentational speaking and one-way interpretive listening (Wagner, 2014a). In addition, although TOEFL iBT Speaking 
includes tasks that involve responding to written and spoken input, truly interactive oral language use is not tested by 
the TOEFL iBT (Farnsworth & Wagner, 2013; Wagner, 2012, 2014a). Yet in many classroom contexts, including labora¬ 
tory classes, where many of the ITAs eventually teach, truly interactive, two-way conversations between instructors and 
students are common, and the instructor’s ability to engage in these interactive conversations is vital. 

Related to this notion of interactive, two-way conversations is the type of language spoken. Real-world, unplanned spo¬ 
ken discourse is often very different from the types of spoken texts that are used in L2 classrooms and assessments. Authen¬ 
tic, unplanned spoken discourse tends to have connected speech and other phonological modifications that are often 
lacking in spoken texts specially prepared for L2 learners and test takers (Wagner, 2014a, 2014b). Authentic, unplanned 
spoken discourse also differs from these scripted and specially prepared spoken texts in that it tends to have more hes¬ 
itation phenomena (filled and unfilled pauses, false starts, redundancies), have more slang and colloquial language, be 
less logically organized, and follow spoken grammatical norms (Gilmore, 2007; Wagner, 2014a, 2014b). Wagner and Toth 
(2014) found that L2 learners vary in their ability to comprehend this authentic spoken discourse. Yet the TOEFL iBT 
Listening test uses spoken texts that are entirely scripted and that do not have many of these characteristics of unplanned 
spoken language (Wagner, 2016); thus the test might not capture the test takers’ varying levels of ability to process and 
comprehend authentic, unplanned spoken language. 

In contrast, the language focus of the ITA 5501 class includes lessons devoted to understanding authentic, unplanned 
spoken discourse. Indeed, the textbook used in the class is English Communication for International Teaching Assistants 
(Gorsuch, Myers, Pickering, & Griffee, 2013), which specifically focuses on discourse intonation and the use of authentic 
speech samples to improve the ITAs’ communicative speaking and listening abilities, which again might not be fully 
captured with the TOEFL iBT. Similarly, Wagner (2008, 2010a, 2013b) has found that L2 learners vary in their ability to 
utilize the nonverbal components of spoken language. Some L2 learners are better able than others to use this information 
to comprehend spoken input, but again, the TOEFL iBT does not capture this variance. As stated, the curriculum for ITA 
5501 includes a focus on these components of communicative language ability. In addition, living in an English-speaking 
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environment and interacting with other speakers of English in real-world contexts (as compared to the English learning 
situations the ITAs experienced in their EFL classrooms in their home countries) would seem to lead to improvement in 
these aspects of communicative language ability, even though this improvement might not be measured by the TOEFL 
iBT tasks. 

To return to the original question about whether the oral proficiency of those prospective ITAs has improved enough 
for them to be effective instructors, the small gains found in their TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores might not be 
indicative of their improvement in overall communicative language ability. This is especially relevant for the TOEFL iBT 
Listening test. Whereas the TOEFL iBT Speaking test seems to have more validity evidence supporting its ability to capture 
and measure test takers’ communicative speaking ability (i.e., Biber & Gray, 2013; Bridgeman et al., 2012), there seems to 
be less validity evidence supporting the ability of the TOEFL iBT Listening section to measure test takers’ communicative 
listening ability. 

It could also be argued that the TLU domains for academic speaking as a student and as an instructor might be less 
dissimilar than the TLU domains of academic listening as a student and as an instructor. In other words, the types of 
speaking required by a university instructor might not be all that different from the types of speaking required by a 
university student, and thus the validity argument made for the TOEFL iBT Speaking component can be more easily 
applied to ITA screening. However, the types of listening required by a university instructor might be more different from 
the types of listening required by a university student. Numerous researchers (e.g., J. D. Brown & Kondo-Brown, 2006; 
Gilmore, 2007; Wagner, 2014a) have described how the level of formality of a speaking context will affect the characteristics 
of the speaker’s utterances (a more formal text will tend to have less connected speech, less slang and colloquial language, 
more formal organization, etc.). From this perspective, being able to understand instructors’ speech (which tends to be 
more formal and regular) is very different from being able to understand students’ speech (with much more informal 
speech, connected speech, and colloquial language). A more thorough analysis of the comparisons of TLU domains for 
speaking and listening, from the perspectives of both a student and an instructor, is clearly needed when building a validity 
argument supporting the use of TOEFL iBT Listening scores for ITA screening purposes. 

In addition, the curriculum of the ITA 5501 class focused not only on oral language ability but also on teaching skills. 
Obviously, teaching skills are not measured by the TOEFL iBT. The curriculum for the teaching component of the ITA 
5501 course focused on the types of language forms that instructors need to lead a class. Elder and Kim (2014), in defining 
the construct of teacher language proficiency, noted that teachers need to be able to do things involving classroom man¬ 
agement and giving instructions, that involve “language forms and discourse strategies that may not be routinely used in 
everyday communication” (p. 2). These types of “teacher” language forms are a specific focus of the ITA 5501 curriculum. 
The ITA 5501 curriculum also focuses on good pedagogical techniques, appropriate nonverbal teaching behaviors, how 
to use classroom tools (e.g., the blackboard), and North American university classroom cultural norms. Assuming that 
the students in the ITA class learned these “teacher” language forms and instructional skills, and were later able to apply 
them to their teaching situations, their overall teaching competence might have improved dramatically, even if their gains 
in oral proficiency, as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores, were limited. Schmidgall (2013) found that 
with a LSP test that focuses on teaching, it is difficult to separate language ability from the context in which the language 
is used. Xi (2008) found that when locally administered ITA screening exams attempted to measure oral proficiency only, 
the results of these exams correlated quite highly with TOEFL iBT Speaking scores. In contrast, when the locally adminis¬ 
tered ITA screening exams included nonlinguistic factors, such as teaching ability and knowledge of American classroom 
norms, the correlations with TOEFL iBT Speaking scores were much lower. For those ITAs who successfully completed 
ITA 5501, it seems likely that their ability to be successful university instructors increased, even if their improvement in 
speaking ability (as measured by TOEFL iBT Speaking) was modest. Oppenheim (1998) found a small but statistically sig¬ 
nificant improvement in ITAs’ “teaching performance” after they completed a teaching preparation seminar than before 
they completed this teaching seminar. This seminar was only 24 hours long and was not a for-credit class, so it seems rea¬ 
sonable to believe that a 45-hour, 3-credit class devoted to teaching preparation and communicative competence would 
have even better results. 

It also seems reasonable to believe that teaching competence can make up for some of the ITAs’ oral language short¬ 
comings. If this is the case, this would provide support for use of the “stronger” versions of language for specific-purposes 
tests for ITA screening; that is, including teaching competence in the scoring of the local simulated teaching tests should 
lead to better assessments of the test takers’ ability to teach competently in the university classroom. Again, this is a 
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somewhat controversial notion, because of the belief that assessing teaching competence is unfair and discriminatory to 
the ITAs, because the domestic teaching assistants are not required to demonstrate their teaching competence (Bailey, 
1985; Farnsworth, 2013; Hoekje & Williams, 1992; Saif, 2002; Schmidgall, 2013). However, this view overlooks the fact 
that including teaching competence on the assessment would actually be beneficial to those test takers who have learned 
(through experience, through the ITA preparation class, etc.) strong pedagogical skills. This might also account (at least 
in part) for Xi’s (2007, 2008) findings that the TOEFL iBT Speaking scores correlated less strongly with those local ITA 
screening tests that included teaching competence in their scoring rubrics. 

However, there also seems to be a language threshold below which teaching competence cannot compensate for an 
instructor’s lack of oral English proficiency (Bailey, 1985; Elder, 1993; Elder & Kim, 2014; Halleck & Moder, 1995). Similar 
to how Chalhoub-Deville and Deville (2006) argued that there is a minimum threshold of English proficiency that students 
need to have to be able to perform in an English-medium academic context, there also seems to be a minimum threshold 
of English proficiency for instructors. ITAs who do meet that minimum language threshold are able to utilize the skills 
they learn in the ITA class (e.g., communication strategies, teaching skills, knowledge of American classroom culture, 
appropriate nonverbal teaching behaviors) to provide quality instruction for undergraduates, even if their oral proficiency, 
as measured by the TOEFL iBT, might seem comparatively low. 

Limitations 

A number of limitations in the study need to be acknowledged. Because of the difficulty in accessing data on former ITAs, 
and in getting ITAs to participate in the study, there were fewer participants than anticipated, and small sample sizes 
restricted the amount and types of statistical analyses employed as well as the generalizability of the results. Whereas the 
vast majority of the ITAs in the ITA 5501 class participated in the study, the participation rate for other ITAs was much 
lower and thus might suggest a sampling problem. In addition, it is problematic to compare the results of different analyses 
between different groups of ITA participants. 

Another issue that must be addressed is related to the methodological design of the use of TOEFL iBT Speaking and 
Listening scores as predictors of instructional competence. Using these two variables as the only predictors runs the risk of 
identifying as significant the strength of these predictors, when they might actually be marginal when considered among 
other predictors. That is, although it seems likely that a certain level of English oral proficiency is necessary to be a success¬ 
ful teacher in an American college classroom, other abilities (i.e., content knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, pedagogical 
content knowledge) might be much better predictors of teaching competence. Unfortunately, it was impossible to include 
these abilities as predictor variables in the current study, and this must thus be acknowledged as a limitation of the study. 
In addition, it was decided only to focus on TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening as predictors in this study, because teach¬ 
ing competence is usually conceptualized as involving predominantly oral proficiency and TOEFL iBT Speaking scores 
are used almost exclusively for ITA placement decisions. Nevertheless, it might have been informative to include TOEFL 
iBT Reading and Writing scores as predictor variables as well. 

Using the official SFFs as a measure of teacher competence is problematic for many reasons. As noted in the literature, 
these undergraduate evaluations are often unreliable and are also affected by a number of construct-irrelevant factors. 
Because of the problematic nature of SFF evaluations as a measure of teaching competence, it was decided to include 
two other measures of teaching competence: students’ evaluations of ITAs’ teaching competence and observers’ assess¬ 
ment of ITAs’ teaching competence. The student evaluations of teaching competence used in this study were designed 
to improve on the SFFs yet still suffered from many of the same shortcomings. Assessing teaching competence through 
classroom observations avoids many of the inherent shortcomings of the SFFs and students’ assessments but introduces 
problems of its own. Single observations of an ITA’s classroom teaching provide a very limited view of an ITA’s classroom 
teaching over the course of a semester. In addition, a single rating is almost always inferior to multiple ratings. Because 
of this, it was decided to use two different observers to observe and evaluate each ITA’s teaching. Nevertheless, even two 
observational assessments present a limited view of overall teaching competence. In addition, although having the two 
different observers observe and evaluate two different classes of the ITA’s teaching is beneficial in that two separate lessons 
should allow a better evaluation of a person’s teaching competence, this also made it difficult to assess the reliability of the 
raters’ scoring and the observation rubric. This lack of investigation of the reliability of the observers (and the rubric) is a 
noted limitation. Finally, the observation rubric used for this study was originally based on the ITA 5501 curriculum and 
TEACH test scoring rubric, which is a narrow operationalization of instructional competence, and thus these limitations 
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might affect the interpretation and generalizability of the results of this study; therefore, the results must be interpreted 
with caution. 

One of the goals of this study was to measure the increased level of oral proficiency that ITAs exhibit after a semester 
of living, studying, and teaching in an English-language environment. But language learning is a slow and long process. 
Although the speaking and listening sections of the TOEFL iBT are reliable measurements of test takers’ oral proficiency, 
measuring language gains made after only 3 months is difficult, and the inevitable measurement error involved in assessing 
language ability might mask any real gains the learners might achieve and must be acknowledged as a limitation of the 
study. Related to this is the number of opportunities the learners have to interact with proficient English speakers on 
campus. As a number of researchers have noted (e.g., Cheng & Fox, 2008; Myles & Cheng, 2003; Ranta & Meckelborg, 
2013; Trice, 2004), the amount of interaction is highly variable among learners, and this study did not attempt to measure 
the amount of interaction by individual learners. This would be a valuable measure to investigate to determine if there is 
a correlation between the amount of interaction and gains in oral proficiency or even in teaching competence. 

Finally, to investigate the development of English proficiency, the ITA participants took research versions of the TOEFL 
iBT. While these versions were equivalent to the operational TOEFL iBT, were taken under operational conditions, and 
were scored by trained and certified ETS raters, there is always error involved when measuring performance, and thus 
using difference scores as the measure of oral proficiency development is problematic (Zumbo, 1999) and is a limitation 
of the study. In addition, the motivational levels of the test takers might have differed from those of actual TOEFL iBT 
test takers. The results of these tests were not high stakes for the test takers, and thus the participants might not have 
been as motivated to do as well as they would have been had the results been meaningful for them (i.e., for university 
admission or ITA placement). In observing the test takers while they were taking the test, there was no indication that 
test takers were not trying—and the fact that the tests were low stakes probably served to reduce the test takers’ anxiety 
levels. Nevertheless, this possible lack of motivation to do as well as possible on the tests needs to be acknowledged as a 
shortcoming. 


Conclusion 

Even with its many limitations, the current study yielded valuable information about the use of TOEFL iBT Speaking 
and Listening scores for ITA screening purposes. First, the TOEFL iBT Speaking and Listening scores correlate only 
weakly with the TEACH test, the teaching simulation culminating assessment for the ITA preparation class at Temple 
University. Although TOEFL iBT Speaking correlated weakly with the language proficiency component of the TEACH 
test, there was no correlation between TOEFL iBT Speaking and the teaching competence component of the TEACH 
test. In contrast, TOEFL iBT Listening correlated weakly, but at a statistically significant level, for both the language and 
teaching components of the TEACH test. 

This finding was further supported by the correlation and regression analyses that investigated the relationship between 
the TOEFL iBT Listening scores and two of the measures of actual teaching competence. Although there was no correlation 
between SFF scores and the TOEFL iBT Speaking or TOEFL iBT Listening scores, this result was not especially surprising 
because of the numerous shortcomings of institutional end-of-semester measures of teaching competence, such as the 
SFFs. In contrast, the alternative (and more objective) measures of teaching competence that were used in this study 
(students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence and observers’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence) did correlate 
with TOEFL iBT Listening scores, although they did not correlate with TOEFL iBT Speaking scores. This contrast was 
made even more explicit in the regression analyses. Whereas TOEFL iBT Speaking scores predicted only a negligible 
percentage of the teaching competence scores, TOEFL iBT Listening scores accounted for more than 20% of the observers’ 
assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence and for more than 15% of the students’ assessment of ITAs’ teaching competence. 
This provides empirical evidence for the already strong theoretical rationale of utilizing TOEFL iBT Listening scores in 
addition to TOEFL iBT Speaking scores for ITA placement test purposes. This is important, because currently almost all 
ITA programs that use large-scale proficiency test results (such as the TOEFL iBT) for initial ITA screening rely on the 
Speaking scores exclusively. This study provides evidence that using Listening scores as well as Speaking scores can help 
ITA programs make better ITA screening decisions. 

Finally, the study found that ITAs do demonstrate small yet measurable increases in oral proficiency after a semester 
of living, studying, and (sometimes) teaching in an English-medium university setting. Although the gains in oral pro¬ 
ficiency, as measured by the TOEFL iBT Speaking and TOEFL iBT Listening tests, were relatively small, the TOEFL iBT 
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Speaking score gains were statistically significant. In addition, it seems likely that the gains in oral proficiency included 
aspects of communicative competence that are not measured by the TOEFL iBT. This is relevant for ITA programs’ screen¬ 
ing and cut score determination as well as for curriculum development for ITA preparation courses. These results also 
have implications for the teaching simulation performance assessments often used as the culminating assessments for 
ITA preparation courses, suggesting that “stronger” versions of these English for Specific Purposes exams are warranted, 
where teaching competence is part of the construct being assessed. 


Notes 

1 In 2013, the procedure for administering SFFs changed. Starting in fall 2013, all SFFs were online, and students completed and 
submitted the SFFs electronically, outside of class time. 

2 As mentioned, the subscales in this questionnaire were designed to mirror the different components of the classroom observation 
rubric. However, because it did not seem feasible to create Likert-type items in which the students would assess the instructors 
ability in “delivery strategies and nonverbal communication,” it was decided only to include three subscales here. 
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Appendix A: International Teaching Assistant TEACH Test Evaluation Form 

TA Name:_Rater:_ 

Department:_Date:_ 


I. PRESENTATION LANGUAGE SKILLS (circle one) 



(Inadequate) 

(Adequate) 


(Good) 


(Excellent) 

1. Comprehensibility 

1 

2 


3 


4 

2. Accent and pronunciation 

1 

2 


3 


4 

3. Listening comprehension 

1 

2 


3 


4 

3. Fluency 

1 

2 


3 


4 

5. Grammar and word choice 

1 

2 


3 


4 

SCORE (Out of 20) 







II. TEACHING SKILLS/INTERACTIONAL SKILLS (circle one) 








(Inadequate) 

(Adequate) 


(Good) 

(Excellent) 

1. Lesson organization and implementation 


1 

2 


3 

4 

2. Relevance of content and development of content 

1 

2 


3 

4 

3. Interaction with students and nonverbal communication 

1 

2 


3 

4 


SCORE_(Out of 12) TOTAL SCORE_(Out of 32) 

Rater’s Comments: Please make comments regarding the examinee’s overall performance. Your comments will serve as 
formative feedback to the examinee. 

Appendix B: Temple University Course and Teaching Evaluations, Student Feedback Forms (SFFs) 

Students respond using a 5-point Likert-type scale (i.e., strongly agree, agree, neutral, disagree, and strongly disagree). 
Items used to assess the instructor (and student): 

1.1 came well prepared for the class. 

2. The instructor clearly explained the educational objectives of this course. 

*3. The instructor was well organized and prepared for class. 

4. The instructor was conscientious in meeting class and office hour responsibilities. 

5. The instructor promoted a classroom atmosphere in which I felt free to ask questions. 

6. The instructor provided useful feedback about exams, projects, and assignments. 

7. So far, the instructor has applied grading policies fairly. 

*8. The instructor taught this course well. 

Items used to assess the course: 

1. The course content was consistent with the educational objectives of this course. 

2. The course increased my ability to analyze and critically evaluate ideas, arguments, and points of view. 

*3.1 learned a great deal in this course. 

*SFF items that were used in this study. 
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Appendix C: Student Evaluation of International Teaching Assistants' Oral Proficiency and Teaching 

Competence 

Oral Proficiency 

Fluency of Instructor's Speech 

1. The instructor is fluent in English and easy to understand. 

2. The instructor’s speaking rate was appropriate (not too fast and not too slow). 


Comprehensibility and Accent 

3.1 am able to understand the instructor’s directions and instructions. 

4. The instructor speaks clearly and comprehensibly. 

*5. The instructor has a foreign accent when speaking. 

Instructor's Grammatical and Vocabulary Accuracy 

6. The instructor’s grammatical and vocabulary accuracy makes it easy to understand what s/he was saying. 

7. The instructor used accurate English grammar and vocabulary. 


Instructor's Ability to Understand Students' Speech 

8. The instructor understands the students’ speech. 

9. The instructor understands me when I speak to him/her. 


Estimation of Instructor's Oral Proficiency 

10. The instructor’s oral proficiency in English is sufficient to be an instructor at this university. (1 for yes, 2 for no) 
*11. The instructor should not be teaching this class because his/her English proficiency is too low. (1 for yes, 2 for no) 


Teaching Competence 
Interaction With Students 

12. The instructor replies appropriately to students’ questions and comments. 

13. The instructor’s interaction with the students is appropriate. 

14. The instructor encourages and acknowledges student participation. 


Instructor's Knowledge of American Classroom Culture 

15. The instructor is aware of American classroom culture and norms. 

16. The instructor is knowledgeable of the role of the teacher and/or the student in American university classrooms. 

17. The instructor understands what is expected of a teacher in an American university classroom. 


Ability to Communicate Content Information 

18. The teacher communicated the content of the course clearly and coherently. 
19.1 was able to understand the content of the instruction. 
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Students' Experience With Nonnative Speakers 

20. In the past, I have had an extensive amount of interaction with nonnative speakers of English. 

21.1 am good at understanding nonnative speakers of English. 

22. Prior to this class, how many instructors have you had at Temple who were nonnative speakers of English? (1 for 
zero or one nonnative instructors, 2 for two nonnative instructors, 3 for three nonnative instructors, 4 for four nonnative 
instructors, and 5 for more than four nonnative instructors) 

* Items 5 and 11 were reverse-coded in the analyses. 


Appendix D: Classroom Observation Rubric 

Instructor’s Oral Language Proficiency 


Score Fluency 


Comprehensibility 
and accent 


Grammatical and vocabulary 
accuracy 


4 


Appropriate speech rate — not 
too fast and not too slow. 
Appropriate use and 
placement of pauses 
(mostly filled). Very fluent 
speech. 


Speech is easily understood, 
and only minor instances 
of nontarget accent. 
Appropriate volume. 


Very few grammatical or 
vocabulary errors, and 
these do not cause 
communication failures. 


3 


Minor problems with speech 
rate, excessive pauses, 
including inappropriate 
placement. 


Some minor nontarget 
aspects like stress, 
intonation, and 
pronunciation issues, 
although these do not make 
it difficult for the listener to 
understand the speech. 


Some grammatical errors and 
inappropriate vocabulary 
use, causing only minor 
comprehension 
breakdowns. 


Speech rate is often 

inappropriate (usually too 
slow). Excessive pauses 
(usually unfilled) 
negatively affect listener’s 
perception of fluency. 


Many non-target-like 
instances of stress, 
intonation, and 
pronunciation, and these 
sometimes cause strain on 
the listener to understand. 


Many grammatical errors and 
inappropriate vocabulary 
use, sometimes causing 
difficulties for the listener 
to understand the speech. 


1 Speech rate is inappropriate 

(usually too slow). 
Repeated hesitations. 
Unfilled pauses within 
clauses dominate. 

0 Lack of fluency is 

dominant—making it 
difficult for listener to 
follow along. 


Speaker primarily uses 
non-target-like stress, 
intonation, and 
pronunciation. Listener has 
to strain to understand, 
and patches of speech are 
incomprehensible. 

Accent (both segmental and 
nonsegmental 
components) is so strong 
that speech is usually 
incomprehensible. 


Numerous grammatical 
errors and inappropriate 
vocabulary use. These are 
so numerous that often the 
listener cannot understand 
the speech. 

Grammatical and vocabulary 
errors so frequent that 
speech is 

incomprehensible. 


Listening comprehension 

Instructor understands 
students’ questions and 
comments at a natural 
speech rate. Instructor 
provides appropriate 
responses to the questions 
and comments. 

Minor instances of the 
instructor not 
understanding students’ 
speech. Sometimes has to 
ask students to repeat, or 
sometimes responds 
inappropriately, suggesting 
that s/he did not 
understand. 

Numerous instances where 
the instructor did not seem 
to understand students’ 
speech. Instructor often 
has to ask student to repeat, 
and occasional instances of 
communication 
breakdown. 

Instructor rarely understands 
students’ questions or 
comments unless repeated. 
Even with repetition, the 
instructor often does not 
understand students’ 
speech. 

Instructor seems to 

understand almost none of 
the students’ speech. 
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Instructors Teaching/Interactional Skills 



Lesson organization 

Teacher-student interaction/ 

Delivery strategies and 

Communication of 

Score 

and preparedness 

classroom culture 

nonverbal communication 

content information 

4 

Lesson shows logical 

Instructor seems at ease in the 

Instructor uses 

Instructor communicates 


development of ideas. 

classroom. Always interacts 

clarification checks and 

content of instruction 


Appropriate transitions 

with students in an 

sufficient wait time. 

clearly, coherently, and 


between activities. 

appropriate and expected 

Maintains eye contact 

logically. Instructor 


Instructor seems 

manner. 

with students, and use 

provides examples or 


prepared for all 


of body language 

clarifications. Students 


contingencies. 


facilitates 

grasp the focus of 




comprehension of 
message. 

instruction. 

3 

Mostly logical lesson 

Instructor usually interacts 

Instructor usually uses 

Instructor’s 


organization and 

appropriately with 

clarification checks and 

communication of 


development, although 

students, teaching style is 

mostly provides 

content is mostly 


sometimes lacking 

appropriate, although some 

sufficient wait time. 

coherent, but 


coherence. Transitions 

cases of not replying 

Nonverbal 

sometimes lacks use of 


usually appropriate. 

appropriately to student 

communication 

supporting evidence or 


Instructor seems to 

questions or concerns. 

somewhat lacking, or 

clarity of expression, 


have prepared 


inappropriate at times. 

causing only minor 


adequately. 



difficulties for students 

to understand content. 

2 

Lesson organization and 

Some inappropriate 

Instructor only 

Instructor’s 


development often lacks 

instructor behav- 

occasionally uses 

communication of 


coherence, with few 

ior/interactions/teaching 

clarification checks and 

content is somewhat 


logical transitions 

style. Instructor might 

often does not provide 

coherent and nnnnnn 


between activities. 

ignore some student 

sufficient wait time. 

expressions. Students 


Evidence of a lack of 

questions or comments, or 

Nonverbal 

sometimes have 


preparedness. 

respond inappropriately. 

communication often 

difficulty understanding 




inappropriate or 
lacking, but overall 
facilitates 
comprehension. 

content. 

1 

Although some attempts 

Instructor’s teaching style and 

Instructor almost never 

Instructor’s 


at lesson organization, 

overall interactions with 

uses clarification 

communication lacks 


the instructor seems 

students is inappropriate, 

checks, does not 

coherence and is often 


unprepared, and the 

causing noticeable student 

provide sufficient wait 

illogical. Students have 


lesson lacks coherence. 

unease. 

time, and nonverbal 

repeated difficulties 




communication does 

little to facilitate 
comprehension. 

understanding content. 

0 

No lesson organization. 

Instructor’s teaching style and 

Instructor’s delivery 

Incoherent 


and the instructor 

interactions with students 

strategies are 

communication. 


seems to have done no 

is totally inappropriate in 

inappropriate, and 

Students understand 


preparation whatsoever 

an American college 

nonverbal 

virtually none of the 


for the lesson. 

classroom. 

communication 

content information 




distracts students and 

provided by the 
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Appendix E: Scatterplots of Correlations for Research Question 1, TOEFL iBT Listening, TOEFL iBT 
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Appendix F: Scatterplots of Correlations for Research Question 2, TOEFL iBT Listening, TOEFL iBT 

Speaking, the SPEAK Test, and SFF Scores 
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Appendix G: Scatterplots of Correlations for Research Question 2, TOEFL iBT Listening, TOEFL iBT 
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